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fa  IDBIZE  lESHM 


Early  in  1934,  Tubize  set  forth  a  new  philosophy  of 
responsibility,  and  a  new  program  of  Testing,  Label* 
ing  and  Advertising ...  a  new  sales  and  advertising 
service.  It  was  a  simple,  practical  answer  to  the  grow* 
ing  consumer  demand  for  the  facts  about  wearing 
apparel  fabrics  made  of  Rayon  Yam... what  they 
were  made  of;  how  they  would  wear;  how  to  care 
for  them. 

Refined  by  experience;  of  new  and  greater  use* 
fulness  in  a  war  economy ...  the  basic  simplicity  of 


the  Tubize  program  has  not  changed.  We  will  amyi 
for  testing  any  fabric  made  of  Tubize  Rayon... wil 
identify  with  the  Tubize  Certified  Quality  Label  (ab. 
rics  that  are  proved  satisfactory  as  to  cleanabilitr. 
color  and  wear... and  will  include  on  the  label  defi¬ 
nite  directions  as  to  how  best  to  clean  and  cate  for 
the  labeled  dress  or  lingerie. 

Here  is  a  sales  and  service  program  that  worka... 
that  has  proved  its  value  through  a  decade  of  mk- 
cessful  merchandising. 


TESTING 


Fabrics  made  of  Tubize  Rayon  are  tested  by  the 
United  States  Testing  Company  so  that  you  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers  can  know  just  what  to  expect  of  them. 

These  tests  establish  the  facts  women  want  to 
know  about  the  fabrics  they  buy... what  wear  to  expect 
. . .  how  they  wash  or  dry  clean . . .  how  the  colors  stand 
up... special  hints  for  care.  In  other  words,  we  substi¬ 
tute  for  guesswork  the  scientific  findings  of  the  labora¬ 
tory— a  service  that  you  can  use  to  great  advantage. 


LABELING 


The  tubize  Certified  Quality  Label  puts  the 
whole  weight  of  Tubize  Testing  and  Advertising  to  work 
for  you... it  is  a  certification  of  the  serviceability  of 
every  garment  that  carries  it;  a  reliable  guide  to  tbe 
proper  care  of  that  garment. 

Now,  as  war  conditions  are  putting  added 
strains  on  shortened  sales  forces,  the  value  of  the 
Tubize  Label  is  greater  than  ever... it  is  an  automatic 
assurance  of  value... a  powerful  silent  sales  belp. 
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ADVERTISING 


The  TUBlZE  Policy  of  Testing  and 
Labeling  has  been  given  voice,  life  and 
usefulness  by  years  of  consistent  national 
advertising  to  consumer,  manufacturer 
and  merchant. 

Tubize  advertising  is  constantly  build* 
ing  up  an  appreciation  of  Rayon . . .  estab* 
lisbing  a  reliable  guide  to  serviceable 
Rayon  apparel ...  creating  a  ready  _ — 
acceptance  of  merchandise  \ 

identified  with  the  Tuhize  \ 

Certified  Quality  Label.  \ 

When  you  use  the  \ 

Tubize  Certified  Quality  \ 

Label,  the  accumulated  \ 

value  of  years  of  Tubize  i 

advertising  works  for  your  \ 

merchandise. ..it  costs  you  \ 

nothing  extra. ..it  is  a  \ 

service  that  is  yours  for  \ 

the  asking.  '  \ 


3^ 


Current  Tubize  advertise¬ 
ments  tell  oj  Rayons  great 
importance  in  direct  tear 
uses... give  the  women  of 
America  definite,  helpful 
hints  to  make  their  dresses 
and  lingerie  last  longer. 
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THE  RAYON  HOSIERY  FIGHT 
DRAWS  TO  A  CLOSE 

The  announcement  from  OP  A  on 
June  28th  that  the  markdown  of  23 
percent  on  all  rayon  hosiery  other  than 
that  which  may  be  classed  as  “Grade  A”  under 
MPR  339,  scheduled  by  the  regulation  to 
take  place  on  July  15th.  has  been  rescinded 
is  an  encouraging  indication  that  OPA  is 
beginning  to  take  a  realistic  attitude  on  the 
matter  of  this  intolerable  price  regulation. 

At  the  same  time  OPA  announced  that  on 
July  8,  9  and  10,  retailers,  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  will  be  invited  to  meet  with 
the  official  folks  to  discuss  the  matter  of  other 
jjossible  amendments  in  the  order. 

We  think  these  announcements  may  be 
taken  as  meaning  that  the  long  fight  which 
retailers,  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  of 
rayon  hosiery  have  had  to  carry  on  in  order 
to  secure  consideration  for  their  points  of 
view,  may  now  come  to  an  end. 

All  that  retailers  have  insisted  upon  has 
been  that  Administrator  Brown  should  invite 
in  the  representatives  of  retailers,  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers  in  order  that  they  might 
make  known  the  reasons  why  they  have  felt 
it  necessary  to  oppose  the  OPA  in  its  stub¬ 
born  insistence  upon  this  type  of  regulation. 

Mr.  Brown,  for  some  unknown  reason,  was 
unw'illing  to  do  this.  Instead  he  allowed  the 
matter  of  the  rayon  hosiery  regulation  t6  be¬ 
come  an  open  scandal.  Those  in  the  industrv 
who  sincerely  desired  the  chance  to  make 
known  their  entirely  valid  objections  to  this 
most  hateful  of  all  price  regulations,  had  no 
place  to  turn  except  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


They  turned  to  Congress  and,  as  a  result, 
the  arbitrary  practices  and  policies  of  ()P.\ 
ha\e  come  in  for  a  very  complete  repudiation 
at  the  hands  of  Congressional  investigating 
committees. 

Before  turning  to  Congress,  however,  re¬ 
tailers  endeavored  in  every  possible  way  to 
secure .  a  fair  hearing  from  Administrator 
Brown.  If  it  had  suited  the  Administrator 
to  have  held  such  a  hearing  it  is  entirely  prob¬ 
able  that  much  of  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
past  three  months  might  have  been  avoided. 

Speaking  for  the  retailers  of  our  trade  we 
repeatedly  wrote  to  Mr.  Brow'n  urging  no 
more  than  that  he  invite  retailers  and  whole¬ 
salers  and  manufacturers  in  to  help  him  re¬ 
write  this  regulation  so  that  it  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  effective.  We  even  ventured  to 
assure  him  that  if  he  would  do  this  retailers 
would  gladly  go  a  yard  to  meet  him  for  e\ery 
foot  that  he  requested  them  to  go. 

Apparently  it  needed  the  long  lines  of 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  congressional 
committees  to  criticise  OP.\  before  any  im¬ 
provement  could  be  effected  in  the  situation. 

Now',  however,  that  everything  seems  to 
indicate  the  OP.\  folks  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  are  ready  to  have  MPR  339 
amended  and  are  inviting  in  the  trade  to  go 
over  the  situation,  we  can  all  afford  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones. 

On  behalf  of  retailers  we  believe  tee  are 
not  overstating  the  case  lehen  xce  say  retailers 
leant  reasonable  and  firm  and  effective  price 
controls  and  are  ivilling  to  cooperate  with 
OPA  in  every  proper  way  to  achieve  the  legi¬ 
timate  purposes  of  that  organization,  which 
are  to  retard  inflation  and  protect  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  people. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  Administrator  Brown 
and  liis  principal  assistants  will  prove  wise 
eiiongli  to  hold  no  grudge  against  those  who 
exercised  their  American  privilege  ot  appeal¬ 
ing  to  their  representatives  in  Congress  when 
it  became  clearly  evident  they  could  secure  no 
chance  to  be  heard  by  any  other  method. 

Of  course,  the  Administrator  does  not 
know  the  extent  of  the  cooperation  which  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
its  members  gave  to  OPA  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  MPR  339,  but  we  think  it  might  prove 
worth  his  while  to  check  up  on  this  and  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  he  would  like  to  have  that 
sort  of  cooperation  again. 

It  will  be  his  if  he  wants  it,  but  if  he  does 
not  invite  such  cooperation  from  all  business 
we  can  see  no  possibility  of  OP.\  successfidly 
discharging  its  great  task.  The  economy  of 
this  nation  is  too  great  and  too  complex  ever 
to  be  controlled  successfully  except  by  jxtlicies 
of  government  which  invite  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  voluntarily  to  cooperate  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  such  controls. 

This  is  the  lesson  which  all  too  manv  of 
the  executives  in  OP.\  wotdd  not  learn.  The 
time  now  has  come  when  it  mtist  be  learned. 

THIS  THING  WE  CALL  "INFLATION" 

E  confess  we  do  not  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  inflation.  Neither, 
Ave  think,  does  anyone  else.  There 
are  hordes  of  economists  who  have  had  a  lot 
to  say  abotit  how  inflation  can  be  prevented, 
but  we  think  they  mostly  are  echoing  ideas 
they  learned  from  their  text  books  many 
years  ago. 

It  tvas  the  idea  of  Leon  Henderson,  and 
other  government-employed  economists,  that 
inflation  coidd  be  prevented  by  “freezing 
prices”  as  of  a  certain  date.  That  has  not 
worked  so  well  because  there  never  was, 
until  too  late,  sufficient  courage  in  govern¬ 
ment  to  go  back  to  the  grass  roots  and  freeze 
everything  which  directly,  or  indirectly,  leads 
into  and  must  be  covered  in  the  final  price  to 
consumers— if  the  enterprises  of  the  people  are 
not  to  be  destroyed. 

How  any  manufacturer  of  civilian  goods 
can  be  expected  to  pay  more  for  his  materials, 
more  for  labor,  more  for  everything  w'hich 


enters,  or  contributes  to,  the  making  of  his 
product  and  then  sell  a  product  of  undimin¬ 
ished  quality  at  the  same  price  at  which  he 
sold  wlien  all  costs  were  lower,  is  a  mystery 
which  the  OP.\  has  not  yet  gotten  around  to 
explaining. 

How  a  retailer  can  be  expected  to  pay  high¬ 
er  prices  for  his  merchandise,  higher  wages  in 
his  establishment  and  increased  costs  all  along 
the  line  and  yet  continue  to  sell  at  a  frozen 
price  which  prevailed  a  year  or  more  earlier, 
is  a  twin  mystery  which  also  needs  more  ex¬ 
plaining  than  the  OPA  economists  can  pro¬ 
vide. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  confusion  which  OPA 
has  created,  however,  the  great  mass  of  re¬ 
tailers  still  favor  government  price  control  on 
a  realistic  and  sane  basis,  as  the  only  practical 
means  they  can  see  of  providing  some  control 
of,  and  protection  against,  unbridled  infla¬ 
tion.  The  retailers  do  not  ask  for  any  weak- 
kneed  type  of  control.  They  want  an  effective 
control  but  it  must  be  under  the  direction  of 
intelligent,  reasonable  men  whose  single 
purpose  is  to  prevent  a  runaway  price  in¬ 
flation  and  not  to  tise  their  controls  for  the 
pur|X)se  of  remoulding  business  along  the 
lines  of  their  own  pet  philosophies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  econ¬ 
omists  who  say  price  control  will  not  halt 
inflation.  They  think  the  only  way  to  slow 
down  inflation  is  to  levy  heavy  taxes  as  a 
means  of  “siphoning  off  the  excess  purchasing 
|X)wer.” 

W'e  dislike  to  seem  to  take  issue  with  so 
many  learned  economists  but  we  cannot  quite 
get  their  pxiint  of  view.  We  have  put  it  up 
to  a  number  of  economists  to  give  us  the 
answer  to  the  pxiint  which  we  are  about  to 
raise  and  so  far  not  a  single  man  has  given  us 
what  seemed  a  satisfactory  reply. 

Our  question  is  merely  this  —  how  can  you 
reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public 
by  heavy  taxes  when  the  government  takes  the 
sums  which  are  raised  by  such  taxation  and 
immediately  pays  them  out  again  to  the  war 
industries  so  that  all,  and  more  than,  the 
sums  taxed  run  back  again  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people? 

If  the  government’s  expenditures  were  less 
than  the  sums  raised  by  taxation,  and  by  the 
sale  of  bonds  and  stamps,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
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stand  that  by  the  processes  of  taxing  and  gov¬ 
ernment  saving  the  sums  available  for  pur¬ 
chasing  power  could  be  reduced. 

W'e  know  however,  that  if  we  have  a  stream 
of  water  flowing  into  a  tub,  the  tub  Anally 
will  overflow.  If  we  take  a  bucket  and  scoop 
out  some  of  the  water  we  can  delay  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  tub,  but  if  w'e  merely  walk 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  tub  and  pour 
the  water  back  we  shall  not  keep  the  tub 
from  overflowing. 

Let  us  assume  the  national  income  is  SI 60 
billions  and  the  amount  of  goods  available 
for  purchase,  at  the  prices  dictated  by  OP  A. 
amounts  to  $120  billions,  leaving  a  so-called 
“inflationary  gap”  of  $40  billions.  Suppose 
then  the  government  should  tax  away  $40 
billions  from  the  income.  Thus,  we  should 
have  an  apparent,  momentary  balance  be¬ 
tween  purchasing  power  and  goods  available. 

If  the  government  then  could  hold  that 
$40  billions  apart  from  the  people,  something 
would  be  attained  by  the  tax  policy  in  the 
way  of  maintaining  the  economy  in  balance. 
This  course  cannot  be  followed,  however,  be¬ 
cause  war  production  must  increase.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  government  spends  the  $40  bil¬ 
lions  and  we  are  right  back  where  we  started 
from,  .\gain  there  is  an  income  of  $160 
billions.  The  supply  of  goods  has  not  been 
increased,  so  we  still  have  that  old  inflationary 
gap  of  $40  billions. 

Let’s  tax  them  more  heavily  this  time.  We 
will  take  $60  billions  away  from  them,  lint 
we  just  walk  around  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tub  and  dump  back  the  $60  billions  and  again 
old  man  “inflationary  gap”  is  back  on  the  job. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  because  of  heavy 
taxation  certain  individuals  will  not  have 
the  purchasing  power  they  formerly  enjoyed, 
but  the  problem  is  not  one  of  individuals. 
In  the  aggregate  the  available  purchasing 
power  will  not  be  reduced  and  the  supply  of 
goods  will  not  be  increased. 

The  heavy  taxes  will  fall  heaviest  upon 
those  people  whose  incomes  do  not  increase 
because  of  the  war  activities,  and  whose  cost 
of  living  has  largely  increased.  Thus,  the 
great  army  of  white  collar  workers,  and  the 
populations  of  communities  where  there  is 
little  or  no  war  work,  will  be  forced  awav 
from  the  market  for  goods  by  such  taxation 


but  the  more  favored  elements  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  which  government  pays  all  that  it 
takes  in  taxes  and  the  sale  of  bonds,  will  in 
the  aggregate  experience  an  ever-increasing 
income. 

If  the  Agures  are  correct  there  now  is  some¬ 
thing  like  $17.5  billions  of  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  against  about  $5.5  billions  in  the  period 
before  the  war.  Here  is  approximately  a  three 
times  inflation  of  our  money  supply.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  to  us  this  is  not  the  full  measure 
of  inflation  to  date.  The  velocity  of  circula¬ 
tion  certainly  has  been  largely  increased. 

A  ten  dollar  bill  which  sleeps  in  a  man's 
wallet  is— while  it  stays  there— as  if  it  did  not 
exist,  but  if  the  man  starts  out  in  tlie  morning 
and  spends  it  he  may  start  into  action  a  chain 
of  e\ents  which  may  mean  that  before  night 
that  one  ten  dollar  bill  has  been  the  medium 
through  which  $200  worth  of  goods  have 
changed  hands.  Tims,  it  will  be  realized  that 
comparative  velocity  of  circulation  may  be  at 
least  as  important  as  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation.  In  addition  to  the  currency  and 
its  rate  of  \  elocity  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  credit  plays  an  even  greater  part  than 
cash. 

The  bank  credit  which  is  created  by  gov¬ 
ernment  debt  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  of  all 
influences  to  inflation  but  we  need  say  no¬ 
thing  on  that  score  except  that  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  shrew'd  investors  now  are  carry¬ 
ing  war  bonds  on  a  margin  of  eight  points 
which  certainly  does  nothing  to  restrain  in¬ 
flation. 

The  (juestion  as  to  whether  heavy  taxes  are 
a  deterrent  to  inflation  should  be  considered, 
it  seems  to  us,  from  several  different  points  of 
view.  First,  what  effect  does  heavy  taxation  by 
government  have  upon  the  velocity  of  circula¬ 
tion?  If  through  the  process  of  government 
seizure— to  be  followed  by  government  ex¬ 
penditure— the  velocity  of  circulation  is 
slowed,  it  may  be  granted,  some  deterrent  in¬ 
fluence  would  be  established. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  in 
many  cases  this  process  of  taxing  and  spend¬ 
ing  increases  the  velocity  of  circulation. 
Money  which  might  otherwise  sleep  quietly 
in  wallets  and  old  teajxits,  or  be  buried  in 
tomato  cans,  is  seized  by  government  and  put 
to  work. 
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It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  to  the  extent 
that  government  pays  for  the  war  out  of  taxes 
rather  than  by  increasing  debt  the  trend  to 
inilation  is  checked,  but  that  is  due  not  to 
the  decrease  in  purchasing  power  but  to  the 
liolding  down  of  national  debt.  If  the  entire 
(ost  of  the  war  was  met  by  increasing  the  debt 
and  there  were  no  taxation,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  tremendously  inflationary.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  entire  cost  of  the  war  were 
met  by  taxation  it  would  be  less  inflationary 
betause  there  would  be  no  national  debt  to 
(  leate  a  huge  new  supply  of  money. 

In  neither  of  the  above  instances,  however, 
does  it  seem  to  us  anv  sharp  readjustment 
lias  been  made  between  purchasing  power 
and  the  supply  of  available  goods.  There¬ 
fore,  we  cannot  understand  how  the  so-called 
inflationary  gap  will  be  narrowed  by  heavy 
taxation. 

Perhaps  in  these  days— as  in  those  of  peace 
—what  we  need  most  is  a  condition  of  balance 
in  oitr  economy.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  makes 
relatively  little  difference  whether  prices  are 
high  or  low  if  wages  and  rents,  etc.  are  in 
proper  balance  with  prices,  and  if  they  can 
be  flexible  enough  so  that  all  elements  in  the 
economy  can  mo\e  upward  or  downward 
without  disastrous  loss  of  that  balance. 

To  allow  prices  to  soar  out  of  proper  re¬ 
lationship  to  wages  and  rents,  etc.,  would  mean 
hardship  to  all  whose  incomes  are  derived 
from  these  soitrces.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
permit  purchasing  power  to  climb  out  of 
proper  relationship  to  prices  may  prove  al¬ 
most  equally  disastrous. 

\Ve  have  seen  something  of  the  latter  condi¬ 
tion  recently.  Some  of  the  ceilings  established 
bv  OPA,  especially  in  the  food  and  agricul¬ 
tural  fields,  seem  to  have  been  set  too  low  to 
preserve  a  proper  balance  with  other  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  and  as  a  result  production  has 
been  discouraged,  shortages  have  developed 
and  there  is  evidence  of  a  tremendous  growth 
of  black-market  trading. 

It  seems  to  us  the  first  step  w’hich  should  be 
taken  in  the  effort  to  combat  inflation  should 
be  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  those 
in  government  that  the  inflation  is  coming, 
not  from  anything  which  the  people  are  doing 
and  not  from  anything  which  business  is 


doing,  but  from  the  acts  of  government  itself. 
Every  government  spokesman  who  speaks  on 
the  subject  of  the  dangers  of  inflation  seems 
not  to  be  aware  of  that  fact.  With  the  nation 
at  war  it  is  necessary  for  government  to  do 
many  things  which  are  inflationary  and  to 
recognize  that  is  not  to  be  critical  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  if  we  could  once  place  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  where  it  belongs,  it  might  be 
possible  to  make  a  more  intelligent  approach 
to  the  problem. 

It  surely  would  inspire  more  confidence  if 
goNernment  s|X)kesmen  should  explain  that 
because  of  the  war  needs  it  is  impossible  for 
government  to  do  other  than  set  in  operation 
inflationary  forces,  but  that  the  civilian  public 
—if  it  is  not  to  be  o\erwhelmed  by  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  acts— must  study  ways  of 
doing  what  can  be  done  to  offset  the  results 
of  these  acts  of  government.  Such  an  atti¬ 
tude  might  successfully  get  over  to  the  general 
business  and  consumer  public  the  truth  that 
it  will  require,  so  nearly  as  possible,  a  de¬ 
flationary  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  make  up  for  what  government  finds  it 
net:essary  to  do. 

'Fhere  seems  to  be  no  magical  or  heroic 
remedy  to  retard  inflation.  It  would  seem 
wise  to  fight  it  on  e\ery  front.  Government- 
in  spite  of  the  war  emergency— could  check 
itself  to  prevent  unnecessary  waste  and  ex¬ 
travagance.  Heavy  taxation  to  pay  as  large  a 
part  of  the  war  costs  as  possible  should  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  but  not  as  a  fancy 
panacea  just  to  get  the  money.  Congress 
should  be  induced  to  think  again  in  terms  of 
millions  instead  of  billions.  “thousand 
millions”  demands  more  thought  than  “a 
billion”.  There  must  be  a  firm  and  effective 
system  of  price  control  but  price  controls 
should  be  linked  to  production.  Production 
should  be  increased  in  civilian  lines  just  as 
much  as  the  needs  of  the  war  will  permit. 
The  personnel  of  every  government  agency 
should  be  checked  and  as  many  people  as 
possible  turned  loose  to  relieve  the  manjx)wer 
shortage. 

W'ith  all  these  steps  and  as  many  others  as 
may  be  developed,  we  still  are  likely  to  have 
a  tough  time  in  the  fight  against  inflation,  but 
the  tougher  the  going  the  more  such  flghting 
is  necessary. 
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3.  LIFrs  roving  retail  reporter  called  recently  on 
stores  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Merchants  agreed  LIFE 
ads  and  editorial  pages  help  customers  understand 
wartime  problems,  such  as  shortages,  substitute 
items,  “life’s  more  helpful  now  than  ever,”  one  said. 


4.  Mrs.  lohn  A.  Little,  is  among  K^.^OO  LIFE  read¬ 
ers  in  the  Springfield  market  area.  In  your  town, 
too,  LIFE  has  lots  of  readers,  and  you  can  be  sure 
that  many  of  them  are  your  customers.  Each  week 
LIFE  is  read  by  23,000,000  men  and  women! 


1.  American  soldiers  call  the  Arabs  in  North  .\frica  “wogs”  or  “gooks.”  LIFE,  which 
gives  a  remarkably  complete  record  of  the  war  at  the  front.s,  has  portrayed  not  only  the 
Tunisian  battles,  but  also  the  “wt>gs" — what  they  look  like,  where  they  live,  how  they 
hawk  merchandise  and  make  sales  in  their  bazaars.  Week  after  week,  millions  of  Americans 
—many  of  them  your  customers— follow  the  war  through  LIFE’s  vivid  pictures  and  stories. 


2.  And  LIFE  deals  just  as  dramatically  with  the 
war’s  impact  on  the  home  front.  War-born  styles, 
problems  of  merchandising,  getting  sales  help  and 
other  retail  questions  are  frequently  treated  in  LIFE. 
.\bove,  LIFE  showed  “Flying  Fortress  Fashions.” 
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an  important  influence 
with  your  customers 
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Expecting  ^^Too  Much,  Too  Soon”  Promises 
Serious  Problems  in  Postwar 


.  .  .  An  examination 


WERE  Mark  I  wain  with  us 
in  our  post-war  planning 
discussion,  no  doubt  he 
would  come  up  with  some  sage  ob¬ 
servation  similar  to  his  immortal 
one  alxmt  the  weather.  For  cer¬ 
tainly  lots  of  folks  are  doing  a  lot 
of  talking,  but  too  few  appear  to  be 
doing  anything  of  real  importance 
about  it.  striking  example  of 
this  was  evidenced  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  manufacturers,  when  it  was 
shown  by  a  poll  that  only  30  per 
cent  of  those  present  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  post-war  planning  pro¬ 
gram. 

Manufacturers  Aren’t  Talking 

It  is  very  conspicuous  how  few 
releases  from  manufacturers  today 
have  anything  to  say  of  post-war 
planning  or  new  products.  .As  a 
matter  of  fact,  lately  when  they  do 
discuss  |X)st-war  they  emphasi/e 
their  inability  to  make  any  prom¬ 
ises.  fhey  deplore  that  so  much  is 
Ix-ing  said  now  about  after-the-war 
gootls. 

Iheie  is,  of  course,  no  inten¬ 
tion  here  to  disparage  the  efforts 
of  mannfactnrers.  Eheir  ability 
to  deliver  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  has  been  proven  bevond 
dispute.  When  the  war  is  over,  and 
we  turn  back  to  civilian  economy 
.\merican  manufacturers  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  the  world  once  more 
their  capacity  to  pnxlnce  forward- 
l(M)king  articles  in  tpiantities  be¬ 
yond  the  imagination.  Right  now 
some  experimenting  is  going  on 
Ix'hind  closed  d(x>rs  as  there  always 
is  in  normal  times.  \’ery  little, 
however,  is  being  said  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  what  they  are  test¬ 
ing  lor  fear  of  creating  the  wrong 
impression  to  the  public  as  well 
as  informing  competitors.  Great 


of  some  prophecies  of 

By  John  \V.  Hahn 

strides  have  undoubtedly  been 
made  in  scientific  research  since 
the  war  began— greater  no  doubt 
than  in  any  similar  peritxl  in  his¬ 
tory.  .And  many  of  the  inventions 
developed  for  war  can  and  will  be 
applied  eventually  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  consumer  gtxxls. 

Conversion  Problem  Critical 

But  to  develop  these  things  takes 
time,  materials,  machinery  and 
manpower,  all  of  which  are  the 
major  elements  of  war  production. 
They  cannot  divert  much  needed 
manpower  and  materials  to  peace¬ 
time  experimenting  while  the  war 
lasts.  One  of  the  leading  industri¬ 
alists  of  the  country,  whose  com¬ 
panies  operate  plants  as  one 
complete  unit,  when  asked  when 
he  expected  to  get  back  to  peace¬ 
time  production,  said,  “That  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  how  the  war 
progresses.  It  may  be  that  the  gov- 
erment  will  not  need  all  of  our 
plants  during  the  entire  war  peri«xl. 
But  this  will  not  help  us  much, 
for  our  plants  work  together  as 
a  unit,  and  we  will  not  be  able 
to  go  ahead  with  civilian  pnxluc- 
tion  until  all  of  our  factories  l.ave 
been  released.” 

But  certain  it  is  that  just  as  stxm 
as  manufacturers  can  they  will 
turn  l(X)se  all  that  they  have  for 
post-war  pnxluction  just  as  they 
have  for  war.  Manufacturers  are 
"greatly  concerned  with  reestablish¬ 
ing  their  old  markets,  and  with 
competition  among  manufacturers 
promising  to  lx-  the  keenest  in 
.American  historv,  it  is  as  sure  as 
anything  can  be  that  there  will  be 
no  holding  l  ack  in  effort  or  new 
design  when  the  word  is  given 
to  go  ahead.  Each  manufacturer 
knows  that  if  he  fails  to  pnxlnce 


merchandise  miracles 


what  is  wanted— and  the  public 
wants  new  designs  as  stxm  as  they 
can  be  marketed— his  competitor 
will  capture  his  markets. 

When  it  comes  to  post-war  talk¬ 
ing,  however,  by  those  who  have 
no  respttnsibility  in  prtxlucing  the 
new  designs,  that  is  where  we  go  to 
town.  Reams  have  been  written 
of  the  great  programs  under  way. 
.Manufacturers,  generally,  are  pic¬ 
tured  as  waiting  with  bated  breath 
the  coming  of  peace  that  they  may 
turn  kx>se  on  the  public  great 
surprises  in  new  products  they  have 
in  store.  Fantastic  designs  all  ready 
to  lx;  put  on  the  market  are  con¬ 
jured  up  by  the  crystal  gazers  in 
their  alluring  descriptions  of 
streamline  models  in  manufactur¬ 
er's  laboratories  awaiting  produc¬ 
tion  when  hostilities  cease.  While 
occasional  reference  is  made  all 
t(X)  inconspicuously  to  the  required 
interim  between  shutting  down  of 
war  pnxluction  and  manufacture 
for  peace  time,  on  the  whole  the 
public  t<x)  often  is  led  to  believe 
that  once  the  war  is  over  these 
new  things  will  go  into  actual  pro¬ 
duction  for  consumer  use. 

Public  Being  Oversold 

-So  widespread  has  tlus  been 
that  a  nationally  known  manufac¬ 
turer  of  radios  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  caruxmed  the  situation  in 
a  circular  to  the  trade  illustrating 
the  radio  of  |x)st-war  from  the 
predictions  of  the  crystal  gazers. 
.Actually  he  claimed  everything 
for  it  from  undreamed  quality  of 
reception  to  boiling  eggs  and 
shining  shtx's. 

.As  a  result  of  all  these  stories 
of  what  will  be  the  new  features 
in  post-war  pr(xlucts,  men  charged 
[Cnntmucd  on  page  54) 
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Branded  Lines  Account  for  Two-Thirds 
of  Smaller  Store  Business 


Any  order,  of  the  nature  of  MPR  339,  that  threatens  the 
existence  of  branded  merchandise,  offers  an  equal  threat 
to  the  existence  of  the  smaller  store.  These  survey  fig¬ 
ures  show  how  heavily  the  smaller  store  leans  on  branded 
lines  in  order  to  maintain  its  competitive  position. 


By  Morris  1'hompson,  Director,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


The  typical  smaller  store  does 
69%  of  its  total  annual  vol¬ 
ume  in  branded  lines.  This 
figure  was  revealed  in  the  results 
of  a  study  conducted  among  smaller 
store  membership  by  way  of  a 
Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores  “Swap 
Letter.” 

The  study  was  prompted  by  the 
wave  of  objection  from  smaller 
stores  to  the  Rayon  Hosiery  Order, 
MPR  339,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  sounded  ominous  notes 
for  branded  merchandise.  .\s  mem¬ 
bership  pressure  increased  on  the 
Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores  for  vigor¬ 
ous  and  somewhat  separate  action 
against  the  Order,  it  was  easily  ap¬ 
parent  that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  objections  smaller  store 
opierators  had  to  the  regulation 
was  its  effects  on  branded  hosiery 
and  the  shadow  it  cast  over  other 
branded  lines. 

Always  Known,  Now  Measured 

This  threat  to  the  smaller  store’s 
competitive  position  was  included 
in  a  special  statement  submitted 
to  OPA  and,  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  order,  to  various  congress¬ 
ional  committees.  Now',  as  smaller 
stores  receive  notices  of  suspended 
shipments  from  branded  mills,  the 
worst  fears,  as  expressed  by  our 
committee  in  that  statement,  are 
beginning  to  be  realized. 

In  order  to  represent  smaller 
stores  properly  in  relation  to  339 
and  any  similar  orders,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  measure  as 
accurately  as  piossible  the  actual 


importance  of  branded  lines  to 
smaller  stores.  The  “Swap  Letter” 
was  sent  to  the  membership  of  the 
Bureau,  designed  to  take  that  meas¬ 
ure.  Results  of  the  “Swap’  Letter” 
returns  have  proved  conclusively 
the  importance  of  brands  to  the 
smaller  store  competitive  position. 

While  the  typical  smaller  store 
(the  bulk  doing  less  than  $500,000, 
with  a  scattering  up  to  $750,000) 
does  69%  of  its  total  annual  vol¬ 
ume  in  branded  lines,  answers 
ranged  from  100%  to  “negligible”, 
but  the  “average”  of  67%  was  but 
two  points  lower  than  the  “tvpical” 
of  69%. 

97.3%  Value  Brands 

To  the  t|uestion.  “Do  you  con¬ 
sider  your  brands  to  be  one  ol 
your  major  competitive  assets?”, 
93.4%  of  the  stores  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  some  using  much  more 
emphatic  terms  than  a  mere  “Yes”. 
Of  the  remaining  6.6%,  only  3 
stores  said,  “No”.  The  bulk  of  the 
dissents  were  typified  by  this  an¬ 
swer,  “Important,  but  not  major.” 
Needless  to  say  there  was  an  exact 
correlation  between  the  stores 
which  answered  “no”  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  stores  which  reported 
a  lower  percentage  of  total  busi¬ 
ness  done  in  branded  lines. 

.Apparently,  however,  some  of 
the  minority  of  stores  consider 
brands  a  nice  thing  to  have  around, 
because  they  jumped  the  fence  and 
brought  to  97.3%  the  prop)ortion 
of  stores  who  answered  “yes”  to  the 
question,  “Do  you  think  that 


brands  have  a  prestige  asset  to  you 
beyond  the  actual  dollars-and-cents 
value  indicated  in  the  percentage 
figures  above?”  Here,  again  such 
terms  as  “definitely,”  “by  all 
means”,  “of  course",  etc.,  were  fre¬ 
quently  substituted  for  the  less  em¬ 
phatic  “yes.”  Here,  too,  the  2.7% 
which  didn’t  say  “yes”  in  some  form 
or  another,  didn’t  all  say  “no” 
either.  One  store  man  said,  “Don’t 
see  how  they  could  be  worth  more 
than  100%.” 

Department  Analysis 

The  “Swap  Letter”  also  called 
for  a  breakdown  of  percentage  of 
dependence  on  branded  lines  by 
departments.  In  analyzing  the  an¬ 
swers  ranges  were  developed  as 
follows:  100%,  85%  to  95%.  50% 
to  85%,  25%  to  50%  and  under 
25%.  Departments  that  most  often 
hit  the  100%  mark  were  founda¬ 
tion  garments  with  55%  of  the  re¬ 
sponding  stores  reporting  a  100% 
dependence  on  branded  lines  in 
that  department;  cosmetics  and 
toiletries,  with  45%  in  the  100®c 
branded  bracket:  and  hosiery  and 
shoes,  with  35%  each  reporting 
100*^0  branded  merchandise.  \ 
table,  showing  some  of  the  more 
important  departments  covered  in 
the  breakdown,  accompanies  this 
article. 

Strong  Fight  Urged 

The  final  question— “If  necessary, 
what  measures  do  you  think  small 
stores  can  take  to  offset  the  loss  of 
brands,”— is  purely  an  opinion  ques- 
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DEPARTMENTAL 

BUSINESS  DONE 

IN  BRANDED  LINES 

BY  PERCENTAGES 

OP  STORES  MAKING 

BREAKDOWN 

100%  of  business 

95-85% 

85-50% 

50-25% 

Under  25% 

Men's  Clothing . 

10%  of  stores 

50% 

30«„ 

Men's  Furnishings  .  .  .  . 

20 

33 

33 

10% 

Boys'  Clothing . 

Ifi 

60 

16 

Women's  Dresses  .  . . . 

9 

20 

40 

20 

Women's  Coats . 

3 

25 

50 

Accessories  . 

0 

30 

50 

Underwear  . 

17 

25 

50 

Hosiery . 

...  3.5 

45 

18 

Domestics . 

12 

12 

50 

Cosmetics — Toiletries 

45 

40 

13 

Gloves  . 

30 

35 

30 

Shoes  . 

35 

37 

27 

Foundation  Garments 

...  55 

36 

9 

Yard  Goods . 

0 

14 

45 

35 

Sportswear . 

fi 

20 

37 

30 

6% 

Bedding  &  Blankets  . 

20 

25 

50 

Appliances  . 

100 

Smaller  Stores  Will  Hold  Regional  Meeting 
in  Atlanta  this  Month 


tion  and  gave  rise  to  a  lot  of 
answers.  However,  most  small  store 
men  felt  the  abolition  or  serious 
handicapping  of  branded  mer¬ 
chandise  manufacture  would  be  a 
well-nigh  mortal  stroke  to  the 
small  independent  retailer  as  we 
now  know  him.  Some  thought  that 
he  might  stay  in  business,  but 
would  have  to  reorganize  his  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  his  own  life  com¬ 
pletely. 

The  typical  answer  was,  “Just 
don’t  know  what  we  would  do.” 
Some  stores  suggested  buying  com¬ 
binations  for  smaller  stores,  others 
thought  they  might  try  to  build 
their  own  brands,  or,  by  heavy  in¬ 
stitution  advertising,  build  the 
name  of  the  store.  None  of  the 
members  suggesting  the  alterna¬ 
tives,  however,  felt  that  they  could, 
in  full,  offset  the  advantages  accru¬ 
ing  from  branded  lines. 

Surprising  and  encouraging  was 
the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
responding  store  men  refused  to 
concede  that  brands  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  suggested  rather  that 
the  forces  tending  to  p>enalize 
brands  be  nullified.  These  men 
suggested  measures  including  “com¬ 
plete  house-cleaning  in  regulatory 
agencies”. 

Many  responding  stores  said 
that  national  brands  helped  both 
the  store  and  the  customer  in  buy¬ 
ing  quality  merchandise  of  guar¬ 
anteed  value. 


A  Regional  W'artime  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Smaller  Stores  will 
be  held  in  .Atlanta,  at  the 
Hotel  Ansley,  July  21  and  22,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Bureau  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association.  The  program 
for  the  meeting,  prepared  out  of 
the  experience  of  several  successful 
meetings  of  the  type  held  in  New 
York,  will  concern  itself  directly 
with  the  major  working  problems 
of  smaller  stores.  These  problems 
will  be  covered  in  four  general  ses¬ 
sions  devoted  to  .Merchandise, 
Manpower,  Regulation,  and  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Public  Relations. 
Great  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  discussion  sessions. 

To  make  the  meeting  especially 
attractive  to  .Southeastern  members 
under  present  merchandise  condi¬ 
tions  the  Conference  is  being  held 
concurrently  with  .Atlanta  Market 
Week,  conducted  by  the  .Atlanta 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  As- 
scKiation.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  Harry  Siegel,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  that  association,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  arranged  so  attend¬ 
ing  merchants  can  make  a  full 
coverage  of  the  Atlanta  market  as 
w’ell  as  attending  the  Conference. 
.All  .Atlanta  stores  individually 


and  through  their  Secretary,  L.  L. 
.Austin,  are  cooperating  to  make 
this  first  regional  conference  a  bang- 
up  success.  Mr.  .Austin  and  Stephen 
R.  Styron  of  the  Atlanta  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Visitors  Bureau,  with  Mr. 
Siegel,  are  serving  as  local  arrange¬ 
ments  committee. 

Incidentally,  this  Regional  War¬ 
time  Conference  of  Smaller  Stores 
will  be  the  first  meeting  of  the 
NRDG.A  ever  held  in  the  South. 
No  doubt  it  will  set  the  pattern  for 
additional  meetings  in  other  re¬ 
gions  of  the  country. 

Members  are  urged  to  make 
hotel  and  rail  reservations  indi¬ 
vidually  now.  Fortunately,  four 
other  hotels  in  .Atlanta  are  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
.Ansley.  Members  may  take  their 
choice  of  such  nearby  hotels  as  the 
Piedmont,  the  Henry  Grady,  the 
Robert  Fulton  or  the  Atlantian. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  topics  suggested; 

MANPOWER 

.Adjustment  under  the  wage  and 
salary  stabilization  orders. 

New  employment  sources  for 
smaller  stores. 

Training  and  employee  morale 
responsibilities  of  owners  and 
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War  Stamp  Day  at  Wilson’s 


Here’s  Lanny  Ross  behind  the  counter  of  Wilson's,  Greenfield.  Mass., 
participating  in  the  "IS-minute  sale  of  SI 7.500  in  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  Not  in  the  picture  hut  very  much  responsible  for  the  affair 
are  R.  Stanley  Reid,  President:  Walter  Ciates,  Vice-President:  and 
Francis  Smith,  Sales  Promotion  Manager.  Mr.  Reid  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  NRDG.\  and  an  .Arlvisor  of  the  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores. 
Mr.  Gates  is  Smaller  Store  ready-tt>-t\ear  advisor. 


executives  in  smaller  stores. 

The  Distributive  Education  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  ally  for  smaller  stores. 
.Simplified  selling,  or  self-service 
adaptations  as  a  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  help  shortages  in  smaller 
stores. 

.Appeals  under  Selective  Ser\  ice. 

.MERCHANDISE 

To  what  extent  are  stores  over¬ 
ordering  to  cover  expected 
cancellations  or  short  deliver¬ 
ies? 

What  meastires  can  be  taken  to 
assure  a  balanced  stock  in  the 
face  of  substitutions  anti  can¬ 
cellations? 

New  merchandise  sources.  New 
departments  and  new  lines. 
New  revenue-producing  services. 
Small  store  selling  policies  on 
scarce  merchandise. 

Should  Inventory  Control  limits 
be  lowered? 

REGULATIONS 
Effects  of  MPR  330. 
Organization  for  general  price 
regulation  compliance. 

Effects  of  current  regulations  on 
branded  lines. 

The  ODT  Delivery  Order. 

The  effects  of  shoe  rationing  in 
smaller  stores. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Small  store  policies  on  promo¬ 
tion  of  limited  merchandise. 

If  not  merchandise  promotion, 
then  what? 

How  can  a  small  store  do  an  in¬ 
stitutional  job? 

“Community  Center”  promotions 
smaller  stores  can  handle. 
Retailers’  AVar  Campaigns  and 
the  smaller  store. 

.And  here  are  some  headliners 
whose  acceptances  can  be  an 
non  need: 

Richard  N.  Johnson,  Director, 
Textile,  Clothing  and  Leather  Pro¬ 
ducts  Divisions,  Office  of  Civilian 
Requirements,  War  Production 
Board— VV'h.vt  You  Will  H.we  To 
Sell— The  Civilia.n  Supplv  Situ.v 

TIO.N. 

Ralph  P.  Grant,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  .Meyers-.Arnold,  Greenville, 
S.  C.— Simplified  Selli.nc  (Self 
Service)  .As  Customer  Servk  e 
And  M.vnpower  Conserv.mi  on 
Measure. 


HOW  WILSON’S  of  Greenfield, 
.Mass.,  sold  $17,.500  worth  of  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps  in  45  minutes 
in  a  town  of  15,000,  is  the  story  of 
imagination  and  organization. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  person¬ 
al  appearance  of  Lanny  Ross,  sing¬ 
ing  star  of  stage,  screen  and  radio, 
at  a  nearby  city,  Wilson’s  engagetl 
the  singer  for  a  45-minute  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  store.  Netvspaper  and 
radio  publicity  told  the  story.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  have  the 
high  school  band  and  the  local  fire 
truck  participate  in  the  event.  The 
store  announced  six  prizes  of  war 


John  B.  Pope,  Regional  .Agenl, 
Distributive  Education,  U.  S.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education— The  Dlstribu- 
riVE  Education  Program  .As  .A 
Smaller  Store  Employ.ment  .And 
Trai.mng  .Ally. 

Janies  G.  Johnson,  Regional 
Director,  Department  of  Labor— 
‘Cans  .And  Cant’.s’  Under  War 
Manpower  .And  .Stabilization- 
Orders. 

Lew  Hahn,  General  .Manager, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion— The  .Shape  of  Price  Con- 


bonds  and  stamps.  The  local  radio 
station  arranged  to  broadcast  the 
proceedings,  including  the  songs  of 
Lanny  Ross  and  interviews  with 
town  officers,  store  heads  and  bond 
purchasers. 

.At  11:45  a.m.  all  merchandise 
sales  were  halted  throughout  the 
store  for  the  ceremonies.  Lanny 
Ross  started  singing,  selling  bonds 
and  autographing.  .Store  em¬ 
ployees  moved  into  bond  and  stamp 
booths  especially  built  for  the  oc¬ 
casion;  the  band  played;  the  fire 
truck  siren  blew,  and  the  store  was 
jammed  and  overflowing. 


TROL  I'o  Co.viE. 

L.  L.  .Austin,  Executive  .Secretary, 
.Atlanta  Retail  Merchants’  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  Georgia  Mercantile  .As- 
sociaiion— \  OUR  Retail  Organiza¬ 
tions  .And  The  War. 

Frances  C.  Rannels,  rraining 
Director,  Rich’s,  .Atlanta— High¬ 
lights  OF  THE  Personnel  Forum. 

Harry  Siegel,  Executive  .Secre¬ 
tary,  .Atlanta  Manufacturers  and 
Distributors  .Association  —  Report¬ 
er’s  Notes  on  the  .Atlanta  Mar¬ 
ket-Today  AND  Post  War. 
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★  iiml  discussions  at  the  June 

meetings  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  ranged 
over  Inactically  every  jihase  of  ivartinie  oftera- 
tion.  'six  of  the  fmf)ers  o)  most  general  inter¬ 
est  are  briefed  here.  Full  story,  down  to  the 
last  comma,  ivill  al)l)ear  in  the  C.  C.’s  Year 
Book  of  Retailing,  noiv  in  l)ref}aration. 


Controllers^  Wartime  Conference 

Expense  Decline  of  2%  Most  Notable 
of  Operating  Results  in  1942 

IJy  Malcolm  1*.  McNair, 

Professor  of  .Marketing,  Cradnate  School  of  Business  .Administration,  Harvard  University 

RESPON'DINCi  to  the  intreased  iiu*m  ol  ('onunerce  tlial  the  index  juiint  was  drawing  verv  largely  on 
piirdiasing  power  generated  ol  iiuonie  payments  increased  Irtim  previotisly  nnutilized  economic  re- 
i)y  wartime  government  I'lH.*)  in  December,  1941,  to  193.7  sources;  that  any  actual  shortages 
speiuling,  as  well  as  to  the  urge  ol  in  December,  1942.  in  the  production  ol  consumer 

consumers  to  stock  up  with  mer-  The  total  ol  consumer  expendi-  goods  were  still  being  cushioned  by 
chanilise,  department  store  sales  in  tines  lor  giKids  and  services  in  1942  large  inventories;  and  that  the 
1942  again  lorgetl  ahead  to  new  is  estimated  to  have  been  apjmixi-  government  was  not  as  yet  taking 
levels.  mately  .SH2,90(),()(I(),0()(),  an  all-time  the  realistic  and  drastic  measures 

.Notwithstanding  the  growing  high  lor  the  dollar  value  ol  con-  in  the  way  ol  taxation  and  forced 
shortages  ol  consumer  goods,  the  sumption  goods  and  services  pur-  saving  which  are  the  only  elfective 
effects  ol  price  control  and  ration-  chased.  large  part  of  this  increase  means  of  curbing  inflationary 
ing,  and  the  incidence  ol  higher  rejtresented  tlie  advance  in  retail  forces, 
tax  rates  on  individuals,  the  net  prices. 

sales  of  368  department  store  firms  In  terms  of  physical  vftlume  of  Taxes  Cancelled  Out  Profit  Rise 
reporting  to  the  Harvard  liureau  goods  and  services,  1942  is  esti-  Little  advantage  from  this  in- 
ol  Business  Research  were  12.4%  mated  to  have  been  practically  on  creased  sales  activity  redounded  to 
greater  in  1942  than  in  the  pre-  a  level  with  1941;  but  since  the  department  store  proprietors  and 
ceding  year.  Lhis  figure  chet  ks  expenditures  of  consumers  for  auto-  stockholders.  Although  department 
closely  with  the  general  increase  motive  goods  and  some  types  of  store  earnings  before  income  taxes 
of  12%  shown  by  department  household  goods  fell  substantially  in  1942,  were  the  highest  on  record 
stores  ihronghout  the  country  re-  during  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  for  the  twenty-three  year  period 
porting  to  the  Fetleral  Reserve  the  physical  volume  of  other  con-  covered  by  these  studies,  the  final 
Banks.  sinner  goods  and  services  reached  net  return  after  corporate  income 

Such  a  sales  increase  during  the  a  new  high,  a  situation  naturally  and  excess  profits  taxes  amounted 
first  full  vear  of  war  is  one  of  the  advantageous  to  department  stores  t«)  only  about  three  and  one-half 
as|)ects  of  wartime  inllation.  .As  an  and  specialty  apparel  stores.  cents  out  of  the  sales  dollar,  a 

indication  of  the  increased  number  All  this  is  another  way  of  saying  lower  ratio  than  in  1941;  in  num- 
of  dollars  flowing  into  the  hands  of  that  in  1942  the  .American  economy  her  of  dollars,  on  the  basis  of  the 
income  recipients  there  may  be  was  having  both  guns  and  butter;  typical  figures,  the  final  rewards  of 
cited  the  estimate  of  the  Depart-  that  war  production  up  t«)  that  enterprise  were  practically  tin- 
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CONTROLLERS’  WARTIME  CONFERENCE 


Department  Store  Expenses  and  Profits,  1942 

{Prelimhun-y  figures,  from  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Haward  Business  School) 


19><2 

I^HI 

I  tans 

1942 

Nat  Salas 

•  100)1 

1941 

Nat  Salsa 

-  100^ 

Iba  oblaf  aourea  of  ravaana  far  tbasa  storas.  of  ooarsa.  was 

ns  lAUS 

$1,687,380,736 

lOO.OJt 

100.0)1 

A  prlaary  charga  acalnat  this  rarenua,  and  tba  larceat  alncla  azpandltura.  aaa 
rapraaaatad  by 

IOTaL  MBtCBAinnSC  COSTS 

$1,038,827,602 

6l.59Jt 

6l.9)t 

fblcb  Ineludad  tba  coat  of  aarobandlaa  purehaaad  for  raaala  dallaarad  at 
tba  atoraa,  laaa  trada  and  caab  dlaeounta;  tba  prodoetlon  ooata  of  cooda 
aaimfaoturad  by  tha  atora;  altaratlon  and  aorlrooa  eoata.  not;  plua  or 
alBua  tba  anouatn  takan  froa,  or  addad  to,  Inrantorlaa  darlnd;  tha  yaar. 

Otbar  eoata  which  bad  to  ba  nat  wara  tboaa  for  oparatlnc  tha  atoraa,  aa  followa: 

TOTAL  PAYROLL 

$281,489,114 

16.7^ 

17.2)1 

Ceaprlolnc  aalarlaa,  wacaa,  and  bonuaaa  of  all  oaployaaa,  Incladlnc 
azaentlwaa,  bat  axcludlnc  panalona  wd  payroll  taxao; 

UUL  SSIATS  COSTS 

$61,912,912 

3.69> 

4.0^ 

laelttdlng  raatala,  tanaa,  and  Inaoranea  paid  on  laasad  raal  aatata;  aa 
wall  aa  taxaa,  Inaoranea,  dapraelatlon,  and  Intaraat  on  owntd  raal  aatata; 

Aomnsiio 

$44,972,618 

2.69^ 

3.1^ 

TAXIS 

$19,009,449 

1.15# 

1.2)1 

Rot  Includlnc  tazaa  on  raal  aatata,  or  Podaral  Incoaa  tanaa,  but  aabraclni 
otbar  tanaa  lapoaad  by  national,  atata,  and  local  coramaanta; 

SOPPLIXS  AID  SERVICE  FDRCHASED 

$42,314,506 

2.5jt 

3.1^ 

Xnclodlnc  alactne  pcwar,  ataaa,  and  dallrary  aarrlca  boocbt; 

AIX,  OTHER  EXPENSE  (includli^  Intaraat) 

$92,699,872 

5.5^ 

5.79jt 

Tha  eharga  for  Intaraat  balnc  of  tba  araraca  ralua  of  aceounta  ra- 

calrable,  aerchandlaa  Inrantory,  flrturaa,  and  aqulfaant.  (A  eorraa- 
ponding  cbarga  on  raal  aatata  waa  Ineludad  In  raal  aatata  eoata.  Tbaae 
obargaa  for  Intaraat  wara  aada  whatbar  tha  Ci4>ltal  Ipraatad  In  tba 
raopactlra  aaaata  wan  ownad  or  borrowad. ) 

Thus,  for  aorehandlsa  and  store  operation  eoablnad,  that#  atoraa  azparloncad  a 

TOTAL  OOST  OF 

$1,981,217,673 

93.75t 

96.25)1 

After  naatlng  thaae  eoata,  there  raikalnad  i 

met  profit 

$106,163,063 

6.311 

i 

3.75)^ 

fbleb  const Itutad  tba  net  profit  froa  aarebandlali^  operations 

In  addition,  tba  atoraa  raealrad 

SUNDRY  OR  OTHER  REVENUE,  NET 

$54,092,541 

3.2J6 

3.35^ 

Including  nat  profits  fron  laasad  and  aanufacturlng  dapartnanta,  carrying 
chargaa  on  Instalaant  acooonts,  and  otbar  incidental  receipts  not  part  of 
aarchandlslng  raranuas;  any  nat  profit  or  Icoa  on  raal  estate,  whether 
used  In  the  baalnass  or  not;  and  an  aaount  aqulralant  to  tba  azcaaa  of 
Intaraat  charged  as  a^anaa  orar  Intaraat  actually  paid  (leas  Intaraat 
reealred) . 

And,  tbarefore, 

TOTAL  NET  BUSINESS  PROVIT  AMOUVTED  TO 

$160,255,604 

9.55t 

7.1^ 

This  Was  tha  aamlnga  of  tbaaa  firaa  bafors  Padarail  Inooaa  taxes. 

Incoaa  tax  data  wara  not  reported  by  all  firaa  but  It  la  astlaatad  that  such  tazaa 
aaountad  to 

6.1^ 

3.2)f 

Thus  leaving  available  for  dlvldonds,  withdrawals,  and  surplus 

.... 

3.4jl’ 

3-9^ 

for  I9U1  mr*  baaod  on  dollar  fi|7:!rao  for  U07  flraa  «lth  not  salae  of  $1,T8^,021,22\,  and  oparatlng 

921  atoraa.  Thara  la  alaaya  aoaa  ehanca  froa  yaar  to  yaar  In  tba  Idantlty  of  tha  reportlc^  firaa.  In  aaklDc  coaparlaona 
of  tba  data  for  I9U1  and  19^,  It  aill  ba  aall  to  nota  that  307,  or  83.5^.  of  tba  firaa  raportlng  for  19U2  alao  Bnb> 
alttad  flfuraa  f^  tba  praoadlng  yaar. 
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chaiigftl  despite  the  12%  increase 
in  sales. 

()1  I  he  increase  in  earnings  |x*r- 
centage-wise,  before  taxes,  some¬ 
what  more  than  four-fifths  came 
from  ilte  drop  in  the  percentage 
cost  of  doing  fjusiness,  and  only 
about  one-fifth  from  the  higher 
gross  margin.  This  reduction  in 
operating  costs,  the  largest  recorded 
in  any  single  year  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  these  studies,  brought  the 
total  expense  ratio  back  to  the  level 
of  the  late  1920’s. 

Expense  Drop  Analyzed 

The  decline  yvas  general;  com¬ 
parisons  with  1941  reveal  lower 
percentages  for  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  groups  of  expense.  Total 
jjayroll  was  down  percentage-wise, 
partly  because  sales  volume  was 
higher  and  partly  because  wage 
ad\ances  were  offset  by  curtailment 
of  serxiccs.  Real  estate  costs  were 
undeistandably  lower  because  ol 
the  increased  dollar  sales  volume. 

I'he  advertising  expense  rate 
was  also  lower,  presumably  reflect¬ 
ing  both  the  larger  sales  and  the 
smaller  promotional  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  the  customers  into  the 
stores,  faxes  (not  including  real 
estate  taxes  or  income  taxes)  re¬ 
mained  virtually  unchanged  in 
percentage,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  tlollar  sales. 

Supplies  and  services  purchased 
represented  a  lower  percentage 
ligure,  advances  in  the  price  of 
supplies  apparently  being  more 
than  offset  by  careful  tonirol  and 
by  reductions  in  such  purchased 
seryices  as  delivery.  In  the  general 
taiegory  of  all  other  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  such  classifications  as  in¬ 
terest,  unclassified,  losses  from  bad 
debts,  traveling,  communication, 
repairs,  insurance,  depreciation, 
anil  prolessional  services,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  |)eicentage  changes  were  not 
gieat,  though  in  most  instances  in 
the  direction  of  lower  figures. 

I  he  total  exjjense  ligure  of 
.H2.0j'’„  (incltiditig  inteiesi  on 
owned  capital)  was  e\en  lower 
than  the  1929  exjHiise  percentage; 
and  the  same  was  title  ol  the  three 
princi|)al  conslittient  classifications, 
pauoll,  real  estate  costs,  and  ad- 
yertising. 

At  no  other  time  in  this  whole 
peiiod  has  so  large  a  drop  in  the 
expense  rale  occurred  in  any  one 


VAN  HORN  ELECTED 
NEW  C.  C.  CHAIRMAN 

I  R.VV.  VAN  HORN,  Clon- 
i  troller  of  J.  (ioldstnith  R; 

I  Sons  C.O.,  Memphis,  was 
I  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Controllers’  Camgress  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  CiiKtds 
AssiH'iation  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  that  (iroup. 
Mr.  \'an  Horn  succeeds  Ben 
D.  Black,  of  The  Whn.  Hen- 
gerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  who  has 
been  Chairman  during  the 
past  year. 

C.  L.  Tilley,  Controller 
of  O’C^onnor,  .Moffatt  C.o.. 
San  Francisco,  was  elected 
1st  Vice-Chairman,  succeed¬ 
ing  -Mr.  \'an  Horn  in  that 
i  j)ost,  and  F..  M.  Brock,  Con- 
i  troller  of  Lord’s,  Evanston, 

I  tvas  named  2nd  X'^ice  Chair- 
i  man.  C^arl  N.  Schmalz, 
j  Omtroller  of  R.  H.  Stearns 
i  Ca).,  of  Boston,  was  elected 
!  Secretary -Treasurer, 

Signal  honor  was  paid  to 
.Archibald  MacLeish,  who 
i  retired  recently  as  Cion- 
1  troller  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
i  Jx-  C^o.,  Cdiicago,  and  to  Jav 
j  Iglauer,  X'ice-President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Halle 
Brothers  Clo.,  of  (Mexeland, 
when  the  delegates  voted 
them  both  honorary  life 
membership  on  the  Board. 
Both  are  former  Cdiairmen 
of  the  Cajiitrollers’  (longress 
j  and  both  Itave  been  mem- 
I  l  ets  since  its  inception. 


ycai,  although  a  tlecade  tailier, 
under  a  reversed  set  ol  circum 
siaiues,  there  was  an  even  greater 
upward  change  in  tlie  expeiiie  ratio 
as  department  store  sales  fell  into 
the  depths  of  the  1932  dejMession. 
Since  the  first  faint  rinnljlings  ol 
that  depression  in  1929,  through 
the  discouraging  years  of  tlie  early 
19,10’s,  the  NR.\  period,  the  alMir- 
live  Inisiness  lioomlet  of  I93fi,  the 
ensuing  letdown,  and  into  the  years 
of  defense  and  war  attivity,  the 


department  store  expense  rate  has 
never  until  1942  recorded  so  low  a 
reading  as  32%,  a  figure  which 
represents  a  rollback  to  the  late 
I920’s. 

Profit  Figure  Analyzed 

In  1912  l)oth  the  net  profit  (over 
and  above  interest)  and  the  net 
gain,  or  ordinary  net  business  profit 
liefore  income  taxes,  stixKl  at  the 
highest  |K)Tnt  not  only  for  this 
lourteen-year  period  but  for  the 
whole  space  of  twenty-three  years 
covered  by  these  surveys.  From  a 
Inisiness  standpoint,  however,  such 
a  lomparison  is  no  longer  mean¬ 
ingful  iK'cause  of  the  great  tax 
Inirden;  actually  the  final  profit 
accruing  to  the  owners  of  these 
Inisinesses  was  typically  a  smaller 
percentage  of  sales  in  1942  than 
in  1941. 

Returns  and  Markdons 

There  ap|K'aretl  in  1942,  for  the 
Inst  time  in  the  history  of  these 
studies,  a  substantial  drop  in  the 
figure  for  customer  returns  and 
allowances;  under  the  sanction  of 
the  government  and  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  mood  to  forego  many  accus¬ 
tomed  services,  it  was  possible  for 
management  to  begin  to  break 
through  the  powerful  pressures 
which  had  long  maintained  a  high 
perientage  of  customer  returns  as 
one  of  the  notable  inefficiencies  of 
retail  distribution. 

Total  retail  reductions,  consist¬ 
ing  of  markclowns,  shortages,  and 
employee  discounts,  in  1942 
reached  a  new  low  for  the  |Kriod 
beginning  with  1930.  The  1942 
figure  stootl  at  less  than  half  the 
beight  of  the  ligure  reached  a  dec¬ 
ade  earlier,  in  the  depression  year 
1932. 

Expense  Decline  Unusual 

Altogether  the  most  notable  de- 
\elopment  in  this  depariinenl  store 
ireiid  picture  in  1912  was  the  de- 
(line  of  the  expense  rate  by  more 
ilian  2“',  ol  sales.  The  typical  be- 
ba\  ior  of  the  department  store  total 
expense  ratio  over  most  ol  this 
period,  has  been  to  advance  sharp¬ 
ly  in  years  of  poor  business  and 
declining  sales  volume,  and  then  to 
fall  only  a  little  in  the  years  of 
gocxl  business  and  adyancing  sales 
\o!ume.  In  194 1,  for  instance,  with 
(Con limit'd  on  page  48) 
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CONTROLLERS’  WARTIME  CONFERENCE 


Operating  Under  Regulation  W 

By  C.  Ray  Cook,  Assistant  Credit  Manager,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 


WITH  ihe  experience  we  have  operating  policies  anti  systems  ol  with  the  Charga-Plate.  A  lew 
had  with  Regulation  W,  I  our  credit  departments  are  built,  stores  with  tubes  are  issuing  a  yearly 
believe  w’e  can  safely  as-  To  make  it  a  part  of  our  credit  card  to  be  punched  at  the  time  of 
sume,  and  agree,  that  the  results  system  and  not  an  added  part.  the  first  purchase  each  month, 
of  our  operation,  both  as  to  ac-  Some  stores  have  already  made  .Some  stores  are  jirinting  across  the 
counts  receivable  figures  and  as  to  many  revisions  in  the  operation  ol  top  of  the  bill, ‘T'or  speedy  authori- 
our  costs,  have  leveled  off  into  a  their  credit  departments,  revisions  /ation,  please  present  your  latest 
pattern  that  will  project  itself  into  that  include  changes  in  e(|uipmeni,  paid  bill  when  making  purchases.” 
the  future.  Any  change  in  future  changes  in  forms  and  even  changes  .Ml  of  these  have  effectively  helped 
results  must  then  be  the  result  ol  in  time-honored  ways  of  doing  solve  the  jiroblem  of  the  authori/- 

<^ur  own  activities,  or  ol  mer-  things.  Changes  have  also  been  ing  load. 

chandise  shortages.  So  let’s  discuss  made  in  the  operating  retjuirements  I  have  not  attempted  to  give  vou 
the  problems  ol  operating  under  of  Regulation  \V,  and  may  1  adtl  all  of  the  devices  that  are  being 

the  Regulation  from  here  on  in.  that  even  further  changes  must  be  used  to  effect  better,  more  econom- 

\Vc  must  admit  that  we  will  have  made  from  time  to  time  if  we  are  ical  operations  under  government 
to  operate  under  this  order  until  to  obtain  operating  effifiency,  as  regulation.  I  do  hope,  however, 
the  present  national  emergencv  has  well  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  that  the  few,  sketchy  plans  I  have 
j>assed.  .Since  it  is  not  goitig  to  be  basic  aims  of  the  Regulation.  outlined  may  stimulate  additional 

over  next  month  and  probably  not  In  our  own  store,  we  completely  thinking  so  that  you  will  develop 
next  year,  I  am  going  to  discuss  our  redesigned  our  installment  account  new  ideas  for  basic  short  cuts  in 

problem  in  the  light  of  an  exieiul-  operation  with  the  first  Regulation  operation — so  that  all  of  us  then 

ed  period  of  operating  under  the  and  adojited  a  payment  receipt  will  benefit  from  them, 
retpiirements  of  the  Regulation.  form  of  ctnnbined  contract  and  pay-  p  i  ■ 

I  would  like  to  divide  this  sub-  ment  booklet  out  of  which  we  ob-  -itstotner  t  ucation 
ject  into  five  headings:  (1)  Simpli-  tained  a  net  saving  per  installment  Related  so  closely  to  this  matter 
lying  our  credit  or  enforcement  account  oj)ened.  ol  cost,  is  the  second  problem  of 

systems.  (2)  Customer  education.  You  say  our  old  system  must  have  the  Regulation,  which  I  have  called 
(.‘1)  (diarge  customer  shrinkage,  been  very  bad?  No  doubt,  you  are  "(fitstomer  Education.”  Under  this, 
(I)  Personnel  training,  and  (.5)  right.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  I  woidd  like  to  call  your  atteution 
Termination  of  Regulation  \V.  Regulation  W  with  the  residtaut  to  the  difference  between  a  program 

improved  collections  offers  every  of  merely  freezing  accounts  and  de 
System  Building  opportunity  to  redesign  manding  payment  of  violations. 

When  the  first  installment  Regu-  systems  and  short  cut  their  install-  and  a  carefully  planned  program  of 
lation  w’as  issued,  we  were  given  ment  operations.  continually  informing  your  cus- 

but  a  lew  weeks  to  get  our  house  Even  greater  opportunitv  is  ol-  tomers  of  its  provisions  and  selling 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  con-  fered  with  regular  accounts,  be-  them  on  the  advisability  of  con¬ 
tract  retpiirements  ol  the  Regula-  cause  the  Regulation  affects  mote  tinned  conformance.  If  you  droji- 
lion.  VVe  scarcely  had  time  to  do  points  in  our  operation.  While  ped  this  type  of  customer  educa- 
anythiug  except  superimpose  on  most  of  us  at  the  start  added  addi-  tion  after  the  first  few  months  of 
our  already  existing  system  struc-  tional  people  to  our  regular  ac-  Regulation  \\\  let  me  suggest  that 
ture  the  few  additional  checks  and  count  operation,  I  am  proud  to  you  again  give  it  serious  considera- 
requirements  of  the  Regulation.  say  that  many  credit  men  have  de-  tion. 

When  the  regular  accounts  were  vised  short  cuts  and  obtained  by-  Let  me  also  suggest  that  this  is 
included  in  the  Regulation,  we  products  that  now  permit  net  sav-  not  entirely  an  educational  cam- 
had  just  over  60  days  in  which  to  jngs  in  their  total  credit  tlepart-  paign  based  on  printed  instilu- 
prepare  to  operate  under  its  pro-  ment  operation.  tional  statements.  Its  effectiveness 

visions.  can  be  much  greater  if  you  will 

.\gain,  most  stores  began  their  Short  Cuts  and  Improvements  remember  that  people  are  your 
operation  by  adding  to  the  systems  First  among  the  short  cuts  and  greatest  advertising  and  selling 
already  in  existence,  such  addi-  new  ideas,  is  this  matter  of  jire-  medium.  Check  the  personnel  of 
tions  as  were  required  to  meet  the  authorization  monthly  cards  that  your  credit  department  and  see  if 
needs  of  the  new  Regulation.  permit  high  limit  authorization  they  are  constantly  explaining  the 

•Since,  however,  we  are  admitting  without  referring.  .Some  companies  details  of  the  Regulation  to  every- 
that  the  present  national  emergency  are  using  a  special  envelope  for  one  thev  contact.  Be  sure  your 
is  not  going  to  be  terminated  in  the  their  coin  or  card,  others  with  people  on  the  floor  know  the  re¬ 
near  future,  our  job  is  to  take  the  Charga-Plate  are  using  a  new  iden-  quirements  of  the  Regulation,  so 
Regulation  and  make  its  require-  tification  card  to  be  inserted  each  they  they  can  explain  them  intelli- 
ments  the  core  around  which  the  month  or  a  card  to  be  presented  (Continued  on  page  .’lO) 
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CONTROLLERS’  WARTIME  CONFERENCE 


Facts  on  Which  to  Base  Retail 
Post-War  Planning 

By  Dr.  Charlf^  F.  Roos,  President,  The  Econometric  Institute,  Inc. 


During  1943  excessive  pur¬ 
chasing  power  will  amount 
to  25  or  30  billion  dollars. 
This  means  that  the  public  will 
receive  25  to  30  billion  dollars  in 
income  in  excess  of  what  it  would 
normally  spend  for  the  goods  and 
services  available  and  save  on  the 
basis  of  past  relationships  between 
incomes  and  demand  and  incomes 
and  savings.  These  25  to  30  billions 
of  dollars  of  excess  purchasing 
power,  plus  the  uninvested  savings 
of  last  year  of  about  $10,700,000,- 
000  represent  the  inflationary  force 
at  work  in  1943. 

.So  long  as  a  price  ad\'ance  calls 
forth  increased  total  production,  it 
performs  a  useful  social  function. 
But  when  total  pn)duction  cannot 
be  increased,  a  price  advance 
merely  redistributes  wealth  and  in¬ 
come. 

Inflationary  Forces 

In  general,  when  everyone  can 
earn  sufficient  incomes  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  life  and  some 
savings,  the  majority  do  not  wish 
to  change  the  distribution  of  wealth 
bv  inflation.  Nonetheless,  indi¬ 
vidual  groups  always  want  to  im¬ 
prove  their  status.  Everyone  is  op- 
jjosed  to  inflation  except  insofar  as 
his  own  income,  or  product  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

A  common  argument  is  that  to 
change  the  income  distribution  for 
this  or  that  group  would  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  price  level  of 
the  economy.  Yet  an  advance  here 
leads  to  an  advance  there  and  the 
accumulation  of  a  lot  of  little  ad¬ 
vances  makes  a  big  one. 

If  we  increase  farm  income,  we 
necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  so  deprive  the  worker  of 
purchasing  power.  If  we  increase 
wages,  we  necessarily  must  increase 
prices  (at  least  after  the  advantages 
of  the  lower  costs  due  to  increased 
production  have  been  absorbed) 
and  so  deprive  the  salaried  worker, 
the  fixed  income  recipient  and  the 
farmer  of  purchasing  power. 


I'here  are  probably  nearly  as 
many  methods  proposed  for  con¬ 
trolling  inflation  as  there  are  econ¬ 
omists  or  business  or  j)olitical  lead¬ 
ers  who  have  studied  the  problems. 
But  the  methods  which  receive  most 
attention  embrace  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  monetary  steriliza¬ 
tion  or  destruction;  forced  savings; 
taxation;  price-fixing;  and  ration- 
ing. 

.\  bVief  discussion  of  each  method 
and  its  effectiveness  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  an  understanding  of  the 
whole  problem. 

Money  Destruction 

In  1920,  1931  and  again  in  1937 
tlestruction  of  bank  deposits 
(money)  was  effective  in  reversing 
inilationary  trends.  But  it  should 
be  recognized  that  each  of  those  in- 
llat ionary  situations  was  character¬ 
ized  by  speculative  demand  and  ex¬ 
cessively  high  stocks  of  goods.  De¬ 
flation  of  dept)sits,  therefore,  sert  ed 
merely  to  break  the  speculation  and 
thereby  bring  about  corrections  in 
demand  and  price. 

.\t  the  present  time  when  stocks 
of  goods  are  dwindling  fast,  ile- 
flation  of  deposits  jirobably  would 
not  materially  affect  the  inflation¬ 
ary  trend.  In  fact,  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  financing  the  huge  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  war  deflation  of 
deposits  could  not  safely  be  tried. 


^'FIXING  PRICES'' 

★  “The  new  .Administrator  decided 
to  fix  food  prices.  One  of  his  earliest 
efforts  teas  to  freeze  the  prices  of 
restaurants  and  hotels.  Within  a 
few  weeks  table  d’hote  meals  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  menus.  Every¬ 
thing  was  a  la  carte.  You  retailers 
should  take  a  lesson  from  that. 
When  you  price  a  shirt,  you  shotdd 
also  price  each  sleeve,  the  collar, 
front,  back,  tail  and  buttons.  Then 
when  you  get  squeezed  under  price 
freezing,  you  can  sell  shirts  ‘a  la 
car/e’."— Chari.es  F.  Roos 


It  necessarily  woidd  mean  a  sharp 
rise  in  interest  rates  and  this  would 
not  encourage  savings  by  the  public. 

Chirrency  in  circulation  is  rapidly 
increasing.  'Fins  is  partly  because 
higher  payrolls  accompanying  full 
employment  retjuire  more  currency 
in  circulation.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  story.  substantial  part  of 
the  increase  in  currency  in  circula¬ 
tion  can  be  traced  to  its  desirability 
as  a  medium  for  savings,  .\lthough 
it  bears  no  interest,  it  is  negotiable 
at  any  time  and  so  is  preferred  to 
low  coupon  bonds  by  many. 

riiis  very  negotiability  feature, 
however,  is  what  makes  the  increase 
in  currency  in  circidation  danger¬ 
ous.  It  is  likely  to  be  used  at  any 
time  as  a  claim  for  goods.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
decrease  the  volume  of  currency 
in  circulation;  on  the  other  hand, 
this  would  mean  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  desire  to  possess  the 
litjuid  asset,  money,  and  hence  ad- 
\ersely  affect  interest  rates. 

Forced  Savings 

Manv  writers  on  inflation  have 
urged  forced  sat  ings  as  a  cure  for 
inflation.  We  actually  have  a  small 
withholding  tax  which  is  to  be 
refunded  after  the  war.  I'his  is  a 
form  of  forced  savings. 

This  small  tax,  however,  is  none 
too  popular  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  tax  can  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased.  Vet  it  must  be  drastically 
increased  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 
Excessive  purchasing  power  of 
about  $50,000,000,000  is  likely  for 
1943. 

If  the  jjublic  is  forced  to  save 
only  a  part  of  this  amount,  it  is 
likely  to  adjust  its  other  savings 
so  that  little  effect  on  the  inflation- 
arv  jtroblem  will  be  achieved.  For 
example,  let  us  say  that  John 
Public  intended  to  invest  $22,000,- 
000,000  of  his  purchasing  power  in 
government  bonds,  $5,000,000,000 
in  currency,  $18,000,000,000  in 
bank  deposits,  and  $5,000,000,000 
(Continued  on  page  .56) 
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More  Important' 
than  Ever- 


Successful  merchants  have  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sound  practice  of  furnishing  cus¬ 
tomers  with  receipts,  for  their  protection  and 
information.  Today,  Maximum  Price  Regulations 
recognize  the  value  of  receipts  by  providing  specif¬ 
ically  that  every  customer  is  entitled  to  one  with 
each  purchase. 

Receipts  produced  by  most  National  Cash 
Registers,  as  an  automatic  by-product  of  ringing 
up  a  sale,  completely  satisfy  this  need.  They  re¬ 
quire  no  extra  writing,  and  they  are  clearly  printed. 
They  use  far  less  paper  than  most  other  types  of 
receipt  —  and  that  is  important,  too,  under  paper 
conservation  plans. 

Incidentally,  use  of  NCR  receipts  makes  your 
customers  effective  auditors  for  your  cash. 

NCR  receipt  rolls,  like  all  NCR  cash  register 
and  accounting  machine  supplies,  are  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  NCR  equipment,  to  factory  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  carefully  inspected. 

You  can  obtain  your  supply  needs  without 
delay  from  your  nearest  NCR  office. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON.  OHIO 


★  ★  We  proudly  fly  the  Army-Navy 

"E"  with  two  stars  for  "unceasing  excel¬ 
lence"  in  the  production  of  precision 
instruments  and  other  war  materiel. 


NCR  SUPPLIES 

RICEIPT  AND  DETAIL  PAPER  •  SALESROOMS 
BALANCE  FORMS  •  STATEMENT  BOOKS 
ELECTROS  •  INK  RIBBONS  •  INK 
MONEY  BACS  •  DETAIL-STRIP  FILES 
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CONTROLLERS’  WARTIME  CONFERENCE 


How  Far  Can  Retail  Stores  Go 
in  Service  Restrictions? 

By  Donai.I)  R.  Longman,  Chief,  Distribution  Branch,  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements 


NOW  that  vve  lace  a  serious 
labor  shortage,  the  authori¬ 
ties  are  not  very  sympathetic 
with  the  distributors.  The  Man- 
|X)wer  Commission  knows  that  food, 
drugs,  and  clothing  must  pass 
through  the  channels  of  trade.  It 
dt)es  not  want  to  permit  an  under¬ 
mining  of  our  marketing  system. 
But  it  must  have  men.  It  will 
take  men  through  .Selective  Service 
and  take  them  from  every  walk  of 
life,  war  plants  or  not.  Then  it 
must  replace  those  men  in  essential 
(Kcupations  and  add  others  to 
meet  the  total  war  program.  It  will 
get  them  one  way  or  another.  That 
is  its  obligation,  and  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  one  to  the  war. 

You  can’t  expect  them  to  ignore 
the  department  and  specialty  store 
any  more  than  the  drug  or  the 


IN  an  effort  to  cooperate  with 
industrialists  housed  in  the 
Newark.  N.  J.,  area  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.  has  been  conducting 
many  experiments  with  the  view  to 
minimizing  absenteeism  in  defense 
plants  caused  by  shopping.  As  re¬ 
ported  in  The  Bulletin  they  are 
attempting  to  “bring  the  store”  to 
many  of  the  major  war  plants  in 
the  vicinity  by  setting  up  outpost 
stores  within  the  plants  themselves. 
Industrialists  say  that  while  this 
experiment  is  so  new'  they  have  not 
been  able  to  compile  conclusive 
figures,  it  is  their  feeling  that  this 
service  has  helped  to  ease  the  situ¬ 
ation.  However,  their  employees 
have  specifically  asked  for  more 
night  shopping  hours  in  the  stores 
themselves,  since  it  is  apparently  an 
innate  part  of  woman’s  nature  to 
want  to  “shop”  for  what  she  needs. 
It  is  not  enough  just  to  go  in  and 
buy  it  in  a  hurry. 

In  compliance  with  this  acute 
need  of  a  wartime  community  Bam¬ 
berger’s  inaugurated  a  second  week¬ 
ly  night  opening  (until  9  o’clock) 


hardware  store.  Indeed,  it  w'ill  hxtk 
to  them  more  for  men,  because 
they,  above  all,  employ  men  and 
women  not  basically  essential  to 
the  provision  of  goods  to  the 
public. 

You  have  no  choice  (at  least 
those  of  you  in  the  areas  of  more 
serious  shortage)  but  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  serious  personnel  losses. 
In  time,  these  losses  are  Ixtund  to 
affect  your  ser^’ice,  not  slightly  as 
at  present,  but  seriously,  .\djust- 
ments  are  going  to  have  to  be  made, 
a  dulling  of  the  polish  on  your 
apple.  .Such  adjustments  can  be 
made  without  too  great  difficulty  if 
you  will  foresee  them.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  resistance  must’  drop.  In¬ 
stead  you  must  think  how,  when, 
and  in  w'hat  order  the  plans  should 
be  changed. 


beginning  Monday,  June  21.  While 
this  extra  wartime  shopping  night 
has  been  set  up  for  the  special  con¬ 
venience  of  war  plant  workers,  the 
general  public  will,  of  course,  be 
served  as  well.  The  store’s  usual 
Wednesday  night  opening  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  usual. 

However,  no  Bamberger  co-work¬ 
er  will  be  required  to  work  more 
than  one  night  per  week.  This 
means  that  the  work  time  of  the 
store’s  entire  sales  personnel  will 
be  rescheduled  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  the  war  working  and  general 
public  is  adequately  served. 

For  some  time  now  the  store 
has  been  using  what  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  “split  shift”  in  order  to 
utilize  the  manpower  available.  In 
addition  to  regular  morning  open¬ 
ing  some  workers  come  between  the 
hours  of  2  p.m.  and  6  p.m.  Others 
work  from  1 1  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

In  choosing  Monday  night  the 
store  took  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  transportation  systems  do 
not  carry  an  especially  heavy  load 
that  night. 


We  in  Washington,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinking  four  months  ahead 
as  we  always  must,  are  trying  to 
define  that  level  of  seryice  pro¬ 
vision  below  which  the  stores  must 
not  be  allowed  to  fall.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  define  the  essential,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  non-essential,  so  that 
we  may  go  before  the  Manpower 
Commission  and  say,  “Hold  up. 

If  you  force  employment  in  the 
stores  down  any  further,  you  will 
endanger  their  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  .\s  representatives  of  the 
Office  of  Civilan  Requirements,  we 
must  insist  that  the  basic  function 
of  distribution  lie  maintained.” 

“Locally  Needed”  Rating 

For  many  of  you,  it  may  be  wise 
to  curtail  services  early  in  the  game 
to  the  limits  required  for  Man¬ 
power  assistance.  If  that  is  done 
by  the  merchants  of  the  community, 
you  will  be  declared  “locally  need¬ 
ed”,  and  you  will  be  included  in  the 
area  stabilization  program,  coer¬ 
cive  letters  and  other  acts  of  labor 
piracy  will  be  halted,  transfers  of 
personnel  to  any  other  job  at  higher 
wages  will  be  prohibited  except 
upon  your  release  or  upon  certi¬ 
fication  of  special  need  by  the  U.S. 
Employment  .Service. 

.Ml  of  this  means  that  the  earlier 
you  act  as  merchants  in  any  given 
community  to  limit  your  operations 
to  essentials,  the  more  certain  you 
are  to  retain  the  body  of  trained 
personnel  you  now  have  and  avoid 
the  headaches  of  enormous  lalxtr 
turnover  and  lowered  quality  of 
personnel. 

This  assistance  will  be  forth¬ 
coming,  of  course,  only  when  all 
the  manpower  engaged  in  activities 
not  absolutely  essential  is  elimin¬ 
ated.  This  applies  to  deliveries,  to 
small  charge  sales,  to  advertising, 
display,  returns,  and  all  the  rest. 

I  may  set  forth  a  few  specific 
adjustments  you  may  find  necessary. 
These  will  in  no  sense  be  imposed, 
but  will  represent  actions  you  your¬ 
selves  are  likely  to  take  with  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Bamberger’s  Adds  Second  Night  Opening 
for  New  Jersey  War  Workers 
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VM  COLUMN  DANCERS 

and  how  to  rid  your  store  of  them 


T^EFORE  Pearl  Harbor,  America  was  rich  in  manpower  and 
materials.  Then  we  could  afford  the  doubtful  “luxury” 
of  accidents  and  waste.  Then  we  had  plenty  of  everything. 

Now  we  are  a  land  of  scarcity.  Now  we  have  too  few 
workers  and  too  little  material  to  fight  and  win  this  war  as 
quickly  as  we  should  like,  and  to  meet  all  the  demands  of 
civilian  living. 

No  business  suffers  more  than  the  department  store  and 
the  specialty  shop  from  today’s  shortages  of  men  and  ma¬ 
terial.  Rationing,  price  control  and  inventory  problems  have 
piled  new  burdens  upon  you  and  your  limited  staff.  Every 
man  and  woman  injured  on  the  job,  every  piece  of  equipment 
damaged,  every  item  of  stock  ruined  adds  intolerably  to  your 
burden. 

To  help  you  drive  out  of  your  store  the  7th  Column  of 
Carelessness  which  causes  accidents  and  waste.  Liberty 
Mutual  makes  these  suggestions. 

h  Falling  on  doors  and  stairs  causes  most  store  injuries. 
See  to  it  that  floors  are  promptly  cleared  of  puddles  from 
dripping  umbrellas,  spilled  liquids,  tracked-in  rain,  and 
any  other  substances  upon  which  customers  and  employees 


may  slip.  Have  stairs  regularly  inspected  for  worn  or 
defective  treads. 

7.  Hand  trucks  and  othor  moving  obiocts  are  the  next  most 
serious  source  of  injuries.  Poorly  arranged  displays  of  mer¬ 
chandise  may  fall  and  injure  customers  and  employees. 

3.  To  holp  you  smash  tha  7th  Column  of  Carelessness,  a  Liberty 
Mutual  representative  will  be  glad  to  show  you  a  special 
loss  prevention  program  designed  for  store  owners.  He  will 
also  estimate  your  savings  under  the  Liberty  Mutual  plan. 
Just  phone  or  write:  Liberty  Mutual,  175  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


MUTUAL 

COMPANY 
BOSTON 


A  friend  to  store  management 


LIBERTY 
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Ration  Banking  Procedures  for  Stores 
as  E)istributors  and  Institutional  Users 

By  Alton  B.  Garrett,  J.  U'.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  .ingeles 


There  is  a  variation  among 
different  retail  controllers  as 
to  the  degree  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  involvements  in  the  ration 
banking  problem.  Some  controllers 
contend  that  the  responsibility  for 
handling  the  details  of  this  type  of 
banking  belongs  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  affected,  but  I  feel  that 
this  is  one  of  the  controller’s  added 
war  duties,  for,  in  a  general  sense, 
it  has  always  been  the  controller’s 
function  to  protect  the  assets  of  his 
employer. 

Ration  banking  may  be  divided 
into  two  principal  groups — the  dis¬ 
tributor  and  the  institutional  user. 
.\t  the  present  time  the  distributor 
is  concerned  wih  the  following  ra¬ 
tioned  commodities:  coffee,  sugar, 
processed  goods,  meats,  butter,  fats 
and  shoes. 

There  are  very  few  retailers  rep¬ 
resented  here  who  operate  (or  lease 
as  a  concession)  a  meat  market,  but 
most  of  us  operate  departments 
which  involve  at  least  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  commodities.  In 
our  operations,  from  the  distribu¬ 
tor’s  standpoint,  we  have  had  to 
deal  only  with  shoes. 

The  Banking  Machinery 

,\s  each  community  was  put  un¬ 
der  rationing,  the  method  of  start¬ 
ing  the  retailer’s  or  distributor’s 
bank  account  was  basically  the 
same.  Time  will  not  allow  for  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  these  methods 
except  to  mention  that  under  the 
shoe  regulations  there  were  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  stores  which 
found  that  the  OP.\’s  method  of 
allowing  an  inventory  credit  of  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  April  10  inventory 
was  insufficient  for  healthy  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  shoe  departments. 

Relief  has  not  been  consistent  in 
various  ration  boards.  Many  retail¬ 
ers  have  found  the  methods  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  shoe  rationing  order 
were  a  hindrance  in  securing  unin¬ 
terrupted  deliveries  of  shoes,  this 
being  aggravated  by  the  varied  at¬ 
titudes  assumed  bv  different  manu¬ 


facturers  in  respect  to  their  de¬ 
mands  for  ration  currency  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  each  order. 

This  condition  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  regulations  is  now  rapid¬ 
ly  being  corrected,  but  we  still  en¬ 
counter  some  manufacturers  who 
are  insistent  upon  having  the  ration 
currency  “on  the  barrelhead”  be¬ 
fore  the  leather  is  even  cut  for  the 
shoes  in  question.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  matter  of  self-protection  for 
these  manufacturers,  who  have  no 
positive  assurance  that  the  retailer 
will  have  sufficient  ration  currency 
on  hand  when  the  merchandise  is 
ready  for  shipment  to  make  pay¬ 
ment  for  same. 

However,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  where  the  larger  retailers  and 
the  larger  manufacturers  are  in¬ 
volved,  there  has  been  no  “dicker¬ 
ing”  on  this  point.  This  is.  never¬ 
theless,  an  indication  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  ration  currency  anti 
money  during  these  times. 

Store  Procedure  Detailed 

Our  individual  procedure  has 
been  as  follows:  We  do  not  have 
clerk-wrap  so  it  is  the  cashiers’  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  every  sales- 
(heck  is  accompanied  by  a  ration 
stamp,  shoe  purchase  certificate,  or 
special  shoe  stamp,  or  to  ascertain 
the  reason  for  its  omission  if  such  is 
the  case. 

We  have  a  separate  clerk  under 
the  controller’s  supervision,  whose 
job  it  is  to  keep  the  controls  on 
the  coupons  from  this  point  on.  A 
daily  tally  of  all  shoe  sales  is  made, 
segregating  rationed  and  non-ra- 
tioned,  and  a  separate  tally  is  made 
of  coupons  or  certificates  collected, 
out-of-country  sales,  credits,  and 
refunds. 

This  is  kept  departmentally  al¬ 
though  we  have  established  only 
one  shoe  ration  bank  account.  This 
amounts  to  an  audit  whereby  total 
transactions  are  accounted  for, 
from  which  non-rationed  sales  are 
deducted:  the  balance  must  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  coupons,  certificates. 


refund  slips,  or  out-of-countrv  sales. 
Weekly  deposits  are  made  i here¬ 
from. 

In  book  form,  a  check  register 
has  been  established  whose  balance 
at  all  times  must  agree  with  that 
shown  on  the  check  stubs.  Also  in 
this  book  we  have  “ledger”  accounts 
set  up  for  each  manufacturer  from 
whom  shoes  are  purchased,  showing 
the  following  information  in  col¬ 
umnar  form: 

1.  Rationed  shoes  received. 

2.  Rationed  shoes  returned. 

3.  Orders  placed. 

f.  Orders  filled  or  cancelled. 

5.  Balance  on  order. 

().  Ration  currency  issued. 

7.  Shoes  delivered. 

8.  Balance  of  ration  currency  on 

deposit  with  vendor. 

Number  of  shoes  received  is  tak¬ 
en  from  invoices  as  the  bills  arc 
received  and  is  entered  in  three  col¬ 
umns— under  “Rationed  Shoes  Re¬ 
ceived,”  under  “Orders  Filled,”  and 
under  “Shoes  Delivered.”  In  this 
manner,  we  have  available  at  all 
times  a  picture  of  receipts,  balance 
on  order,  and  balance  of  ration  cur¬ 
rency  on  deposit. 

As  mentioned  previously,  this  is 
only  one  method  and  may  have  dis¬ 
advantages,  one  of  which  we  have 
already  discovered,  namely,  the  fact 
that  our  original  intent  of  constant¬ 
ly  keeping  a  deposit  with  each 
manufacturer  sufficient  to  cover  or¬ 
ders  for  two  future  months  was  not 
realized  due  to  an  insufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  these  “giltedge”  coupons.  All 
checks  are  written  by  the  control¬ 
ler’s  office,  deposits  are  made,  and 
controls  are  kept  therein. 

Restaurant  Ration  Banking 

From  the  institutional  user’s  side 
of  this  issue,  we  operate  a  public 
tea  room  and  an  employee’s  cafe¬ 
teria,  both  functioning  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  kitchen.  The  manager  of  these 
departments  has  compiled  her  fig¬ 
ures  for  presentation  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  these 
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SPECIFICATIONS.  luly  and  August  (V43-78)  Victory  Displays:  Each  set  includes  two  59"  x  42"  displays,  as  illustrated  oboTe.  both  on 
heary  100  point  seosoned  cordboord.  Price.  i.oJ>.  Chicogo  (without  stonds).  S12.40  per  2-card  set. 


ADDITIONAL  MATERIAL  ALSO  AVAILABLE  FOR  YOUR  USE 


lUlY  "THINGS  TO  COME"  VICTORY  DISPLAY.  Screen  processed 
in  Sandalwood.  Block  ond  White.  Photo-illustration  reproduced 
(torn  Kodachrome  originol  in  full  color. 


AUGUST  "RAINY  DAY"  VICTORY  DIS¬ 
PLAY.  Screen  processed  in  ten  attrocttve 
colors. 


WAK  MMIDS  ARI  NOT  FOR  A  RAINY  DAY 


riiil  liir  lilitfUKis  lldts 


III  .SuiisiiiiiK 


\\\m  Hi 


IIUI 


I  Ik  Wiir 


■Mi  TtMin  ft  CtM  FOR  TONORROR 

mil  ti  S€tu%  "kfmUi 


dasigiMd 
Pi«dweM  wiU  b« 


a 


A  pantry  well  stocked 
with  home  canned  foods 
is  good  insuronce 


b«  trviy  an  'Ag*  •! 


uri  ret  tr...eir«  fc»SSi» 

. .  UC-t-LtUtt 

UAL  LQiitk  to  h..  k.  .M..  _.  M.  Wh. 


(GBI43-7)  "Things  to  come"  Displays.  Screen  processed  in  Sandal-  ( 
wood.  Black  ond  White  on  100  point  seosoned  cordboord.  Photo-  ^ 
illustrations  reproduced  from  Kodachrome  originals  in  full  color.  ^ 
Eoch  set  consists  of  three  cards,  one  29V2"x42",  and  two  14V4"x 
d2".  Price.  i.oJ>.  Chicogo  (without  stands).  S8.50  per  3-card  set.  f 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

FOR  STANDING  BISHOP  DISPLAYS 

A  new  type  of  attractive,  inexpensive  woodstrip  stand  is 
now  available.  It  consists  of  white  woodstrips  and  blue 
wood-iibre  bases,  and  is  semi-permonent  One  stand 
serves  os  a  holder  for  one  display,  or  two  displays  back 
to  back. 


(V43-5)  Victory  "Canning"  Disploy.  Processed  in  four  colors  and 
varnished.  Photo-illustration  in  blcmk  photo-gelotin.  Sise  59"  x  42" 
on  heavy  100  point  seasoned  cardboard.  Price,  i.oJ>.  Chicago 
(without  stond),  $6.20  each. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

For  use  with  Victory  Displays,  please  - p, 

specify  WS-43  Woodstrip  stands — 

95c  each  ,  | 

1  For  use  with  other  Bishop  Displays, 
i  please  specify  S-43  Woodstrip  Stands  -  ^  ,t;. 

65c  each  ^ 


PUBLISHING  'company  •  427  West  Randolph  Street  •  Chicago,  III. 
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But.  like  the  U.S.S.  Hornet,  froiii  whieh  (General  Doo¬ 
little  and  hie  fellow  heroes  bombed  Tokio.  it  is  no 
fiction.  Our  ''Shangri-La”  is  a  fact  deadly  to  Axis  hopes. 
For  these  are  the  war  plants  of  Nash-Kelvinator! 

This  is  where  they  come  from.  Those  2,000  h.  p.  Pratt 
&  Whitney  engines  that  lift  the  Navy’s  mighty  V  ought 
Corsair  fighters  seven  miles  high  .  .  .  that  speed  them 
seven  miles  a  minute  .  .  .  higher,  faster,  better  than  the 


l)est  the  Japs  have  got . . .  Prom  here  come  great,  precision-  | 
built  Hamilton  Standarcl  Constant  Speed  Prof)eller8  fw 
Flying  Fortress,  Lancaster  and  Mosquito  bombers  no* 
blasting  Hitler’s  industries  and  his  vision  of  victory. 

And  soon  from  these  plants  will  come  the  versade 
Sikorsky  helicopter  which  we  will  build  in  quantity 
the  Army  Air  Forces. 

No  enemy  eyes  will  ever  see  this  group  of  buildings- 
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tor’s  factories  are  strategically  distrilnited  tliroiighoiit  the 
country  and  are  here  hroiight  together  in  one  place  hy  the 
imagination  of  an  artist  to  visualize  for  you  the  inagni* 
tmle  of  Nash-Kelvinat«»r's  facilities. 

^  hen  V  ictory  is  won  there  w  ill  come  from  this  Shangri- 
La  of  industry,  with  its  vast  facilities  ainl  skills  increased 


\nd  a  sales  and  profit  opportunity  that  will  continue  to 
he  the  best  in  the  industry! 


SCRAP 

IS 

POWER 


I'AHtfterate  ff'ith  Your  Industry! 
Sfilvaffi  All  Inoperative  Parts 
(Aintaining  ('.ritical  Materials 
.  .  .  Put  Vitally- iYeeded  Scrap 
Itfirk  Into  the  Scrap  TOD  A  Y! 


trecision-  f 
If 

pliers  for  1 5 
bers  no*  I? 
tory.  I 

versade 
ntitv  for 


[tIIKY  give  their  I. IVES,  WE  LEND  «/«  MONEY  -BUY  MORE  WAR  SAVINGS  BONDS  AND  STAMPS/] 


liHhm  mm 


"  n 

T 


DIVISION  or  NASH-KIIVINATOI  CODDODATION 
OiltOIT  ■  KiNOSHA  '  MIlWAUlil  -  VCANO  lAflOt  ■  lAMilND 


lildingt- 
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have  been  checked  by  the  control¬ 
ler’s  division  before  final  presenta¬ 
tion. 

As  we  all  know,  it  is  from  these 
figures  that  allotments  of  ration 
points  or  piounds  are  made  after 
application  of  certain  OPA  formu¬ 
lae.  In  the  case  of  meats,  etc.,  for 
instance,  the  cafeteria  and  tea  room 
manager  has  worked  out  her  own 
biulgeting  of  how  these  points  or 
pounds  are  to  be  spent.  This  is 
ariived  at  by  using  the  relative 
value  of  past  purchases  of  btitter, 
oils,  meats,  etc.,  tempered,  of  cottrse, 
by  present  availability. 

These  are  broken  down  into  days 
and  actual  purchases  are  applied 
against  these  budgets,  reflecting  a 
constant  picture  of  the  status  of 
each  item  as  it  relates  to  the 
amounts  budgeted.  This  applies 
also  to  coffee,  sugar  and  processed 
foods.  I'hese  records  are  checked 
over  by  the  controller’s  office  but 
are  maintained  by  the  cafeteria  and 
tea  room  manager. 

The  controller’s  office  makes  all 
deposits,  writes  all  checks  on  the 
basis  of  invoices  approved  by  the 
cafeteria  and  tea  room  manager, 
and  has  control  of  the  checkbooks 
at  all  times.  A  weekly  comparison 
is  made  of  bank  balances  shown  on 
the  check  stubs  against  those  shown 
on  the  manager’s  records. 

All  officers  of  the  corporation  are 
authorized  to  sign  ration  checks; 
tlie  cafeteria  and  tea  room  manager 
is  also  authorized  to  sign  in  case  of 
emergency,  but  no  such  instance 
has  arisen  as  yet. 

Need  for  Central  Control 

The  centralization  of  control 
over  these  bank  accounts  has  an¬ 
other  well-known  adsantage  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  department  managers  are  not 
“figure-minded”  to  the  extent  of 
being  able  to  keep  such  records  in 
constant  balance.  I  cannot  stress 
too  strongly  my  belief  that  today 
ration  points  are  at  least  as  vital  as 
money  and  should  be  controlled 
just  as  tightly  as  the  latter. 

With  the  possibility  of  clothes 
rationing  and  soap  rationing,  with 
its  unavoidable  complications  star¬ 
ing  us  in  the  face,  plus  whatever 
other  rationing  may  become  neces¬ 
sary,  it  behooves  us  all  to  establish 
firm  controls  on  such  accounts  and 
devote  some  thought  thereto. 


Retail  War  Responsibilities  and  / 
Opportunities  Multiply 

1 

By  Edward  N.  Allen,  President,  X.R.D.G.A.  and 
President,  Sage-Alien  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


DESIMTE  a  record  over-all 
production,  there  is  increas¬ 
ingly  less  available  civilian 
merchandise,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
supplies  of  goods  cannot  possibly 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  ptdtlic’s 
demands.  Fhose  of  us  who  fully 
realize  this  horrible  danger  will- 
in  our  ow'ii  interests  as  well  as  in 
the  interests  of  the  national  econo¬ 
my— do  everything  in  our  power  to 
ctirb  this  inflationary  trend. 

Bond  Selling  Essential 

Stimulation  of  the  sale  of  bonds 
with  all  our  energy  is  not  just  a 
patriotic  gesture.  It  is  the  most  in¬ 
telligently  selfish  step  we-  can  take 
to  help  prevent  the  disaster  that  in¬ 
evitably  follows  in  the  wake  of  in- 
llation— a  ghastly  experience  for 
every  nation  that  has  gone  throtigh 
it. 

riie  United  States  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  has  given  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  last 
War  liond  Drive  to  the  retail  mer- 
( hants  of  America.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  nearly  two  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  newspaper  advertising 
space  was  contributed  by  retailers, 
in  connection  with  Bond  Tuesdays, 
and  that  to  this  contribution  the 
success  of  the  drive  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  due. 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  we 
retaailers  deserve  very  little  thanks, 
for  we  know'  that  we  will  get  our 
full  share  of  the  end  benefits. 

I  should  like  to  see  Bond  Tues¬ 
days  kept  up  for  the  dtiration.  Of 
course  it  would  help  the  war  effort. 
Of  course  it  wotdd  show  the  Ixtys 
who  are  going  through  the  fighting 
that  we  are  backing  them  in  every 
possible  way. 

But  if  there  ever  was  a  plan  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  grotip,  that  would  not 
only  help  the  other  fellow,  but 
actually  help  the  group  itself  even 
more,  Td  like  to  know'  what  it  is. 
The  months  to  come  will  bring  us 
many  problems.  We  must  seek 
sound  answers  to  thetn. 

The  problem  of  personnel  is  just 


one  of  these. 

Eight  million  more  people  will 
be  diverted  to  the  war  effort  during 
the  Italance  of  this  year,  and  these 
can  come  only  from  civilian  indus¬ 
tries,  services  and  trades.  We  fully 
realize  that  this  means  even  lewer 
people  for  store  work,  and  that  we 
must  further  streamline  our  techni- 
<pies  to  meet  this  condition. 

We  must  do  a  l>etter  job  of  em¬ 
ployee  edtication  than  ever  lx;fore. 
We  must  simplify  our  selling  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  we  must  lie  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  new-  ideas,  for  new 
sources  of  stipply,  and  for  new  mer¬ 
chandising  aids. 

We  retailers  of  America  have  a 
rare  opporttmity  —  to  offer  the 
women  of  the  cotintry  the  means  of 
playing  their  full  part  in  the  speedy 
winning  of  the  war.  W’e  are  draw¬ 
ing,  and  must  continue  to  draw, 
on  the  great  reservoir  of  the  hither¬ 
to  unemployed— those  who  are  not 
now  contributing  to  the  war  effcjrt, 
and  who,  for  various  reasons, 
might  not  be  cpialified  for  work  in 
other  fields. 

In  these  unusual  times  retailers 
can  create  manpower  and  woman- 
power.  How  well  are  your  |)er- 
sonnel  departments  doing  this  job? 
How  effectivelv  are  you  controllers 
insisting  that  it  be  done? 

Today’s  Control  Job 

I'he  store  controller  of  today  is 
not  the  controller  of  20  years  ago. 
Back  in  those  days  he  was  merely 
a  glorified  bookkeeper,  but  today 
he  is  a  controller  in  every  sense 
that  the  term  implies.  If  he  isn't, 
he’s  just  not  a  controller! 

He  should  be  a  major  executive. 
His  responsibilities  are  terrific,  and 
in  his  capable  hands  rests  the  future 
sticcess  of  his  store. 

.\s  I  emjthasized  before,  it’s  the 
war,  not  business  acumen,  that 
accounts  for  today’s  business  boom! 

When  this  war  ends— and  it  most 
surely  will,  in  victory— it  is  likely 
to  stop  jtist  as  abruptly  and  un- 
(Con tinned  on  page  53) 
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PUBUSHBD  BY 

THE  BULLETIN 

OF  THE  'national  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


^  BAByS 
PRBCI0U9  THINGS 
NEED  GENTLE  A 
V-  CARE  !  ^ 


SHIRTS,  bands,  dresses:  Lux  daily  everything  that 
touches  baby’s  skin.  Use  rich,  lukewarm  Lux  suds,  rinse 
thoroughly.  Cod-liver  oil  spots  and  orange  juice 
stains  should  be  washed  out  at  once.  Never  starch  baby's 
dresses.  Ease  shins  to  size  or  use  drying  form. 


WOOLIES:  Give  them  gentle  care  so  they  won’t  get  harsh 
and  scratchy.  Make  a  pattern  of  sweater  before  washing. 
After  Luxing,  pin  to  pattern  with  rustproof  pins, 
dry  flat.  Never  soak  or  rub.  Avoid  hot  water,  cake  soap, 
strong  soaps.  Lux  is  mild,  gentle,  safe! 


DIAPERSt  Lux  leaves  diapers  soft,  comfy — won't  irritate 
baby’s  skin.  Rinse  at  once  in  cold  water,  then  soak 
in  cold  water  or  a  borax  solution.  Wash  in  rich,  hoc  Lux 
suds.  In  a  machine,  run  3  to  10  minutes.  Rinse  thoroughly. 
Dry  in  sunshine.  Boil  in  Lux  suds  once  or  twice  a  week. 


Mothers  want  to  know  the  best  care  for  baby  things.  Tell  them  to 
give  everything  baby  wears  gentle  Lux  care.  New,  improved  Lux  is 
the  mildest,  safest  Lux  ever  made!  Its  richer,  longer-lasting  suds 
actually  do  more  work,  so  it’s  thrifty,  too! 
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WHEN  the  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results  for  1942  are  re¬ 
leased  this  month  they  will  show 
that  volume  in  the  Infants’  Wear 
Department  rose  by  37%  over  1941. 
This  is  a  considerably  higher  figure 
than  the  general  storewide  rise  of 
13%.  Part  of  this  increase  repre¬ 
sents  a  20”(,  increase  in  the  number 
of  babies  torn  in  1942.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  increase  simply  stands 
for  more  money  in  customers’  jjock- 
ets.  accompanied  by  a  natural  de¬ 
sire  to  get  the  most  and  the  to’st 
of  everything  baby  needs. 

So  the  survey  which  follows  of 
baby  department  merchandising  in 
wartime  is  not  devoted  especially 
to  the  idea  of  getting  more  volume. 
The  times  arc  taking  care  of  that, 
and  the  situation  is  such  that  in 
many  cases  our  suggestions  call  for 
restraining  the  buying-out  impulses 
of  customers  with  j)lenty  of  money 
in  their  pockets  and  a  hoarding 
gleam  in  their  eyes. 

Th«  NmcI  for  Information 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to 
analyze  the  wartime  problems  ot 
the  customer  and  of  the  buyer.  It 
may  be  set  dow'n  as  a  fact  that  the 
biggest  wartime  problem  the  buyer 
has  is  to  retain  the  goodwill  of  the 
community.  Recent  news  releases 
from  government  sources  have 
painted  an  optimistic  picture  of  the 
supply  situation  for  babies.  The 
WPB  announces  that  it  has  taken 
steps  to  sec,  for  instance,  that  baby 
carriages  and  diapers  continue  in 
plentiful  production.  That  is  true. 
But  many  buyers  know  that  war¬ 
time  competition  for  primary  ma¬ 
terials.  plus  delivery  problems,  plus, 
above  all,  the  great  rise  in  demand 
for  baby  merchandise,  mean  that 
there  is  often  a  mere  trickle  of 
merchandise  where  a  flood  is  re¬ 
quired,  that  stocks  are  often  tem¬ 
porarily  short  or  out,  and  that  the 
burden  of  explanation  for  these 
things  rests  upon  the  store,  not 
upon  the  OWE 


The  store,  these  days,  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  customer  by  over¬ 
worked  and  frequently  inexperi¬ 
enced  salespeople.  For  their  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  rounded  up  the  ex¬ 
planations  that  the  customers  need 
about  shortages  and  substitutes  as 
they  affect  baby  department  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  the  case  of  substitutes, 
customers  need  to  understand  that 
they  are  efficient  for  their  purpose: 
in  the  case  of  shortages,  the  jxjint 
you  want  to  get  over  is  that  in  this 
department  at  least  most  shortages 
are  only  temporary.  W^iat  isn’t  in 
stock  today  will  be  in  stock  next 
week,  and  there  will  be  enough  to 
go  round  if  every  customer  will 
buy  only  what  baby  needs  as  he 
needs  it.  This  last  point  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  all  to  get  over. 
The  customer  who  finds  a  depart¬ 
ment  temporarily  out  of  shirts  or 
restricting  the  number  that  may  be 
sold  to  a  customer,  may  become 
alarmed  and  decide  not  only  to 
shop  the  town  but  to  round  up  all 
the  shirts  she  can  get  her  hands  on. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  patri¬ 
otism  and  public  service,  do  you 
care  what  the  customer  does  as  long 
as  your  own  volume  is  up?  You 
should.  W'artime  comes  to  an  end 
sooner  or  later;  in  the  course  of  the 
excitement  your  department  may 
have  become  just  one  in  an  anony¬ 
mous  list  of  six  from  which  the 
customer  assembled  her  needs.  Or, 
worse,  it  may  stand  out  in  memory 
as  that  place  where  the  customer 
never  could  get  anything  but  a  lot 
of  garbled  misinformation  from 
confused  salespeople. 

The  Sorvice  Cantor  Projoct 

That  brings  us  to  the  central  idea 
of  this  Wartime  Planning  series. 
\Ve  tolieve  that  the  tost  w'ay  for 
you  to  serve  your  customers  and 
hold  them  is  to  establish  in  your 
department  an  information  and  ser¬ 
vice  center  designed  to  help  your 
customer  meet  her  wartime  prob¬ 
lems.  Always  this  sounds  like  a 
much  more  elaborate  project  than 


it  is;  every  time  we  have  applied 
the  idea  to  a  specific  department 
we  find  that  it  can  be  beautifully 
carried  out  for  no  more  than  the 
expenditure  of  a  little  time  in 
thinking  things  through.  If  the 
ideas  we  have  set  dowm  for  offering 
service  and  information  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  seem  unduly  altruistic,  re- 
metnber  this:  You  not  only  have  to 
build  good  will  but  you  want  to 
keep  customers  coming  back  to 
complete  their  purchases,  and  the 
customers  you  are  dealing  with 
need  a  powerful  incentive  to  keep 
coming  back.  Shopping  trips  are  a 
burden  to  mothers  and  mothers-to- 
to.  When  your  salesperson  tells 
a  customer  that  a  new  supply  of 
baby  shirts  will  to  in  next  week, 
she  can  no  longer  add:  “Shall  I 
send  you  some  when  they  arrive?” 
Delivery  restrictions  prevent  that.* 
The  customer’s  natural  impulse 
will  be  to  go  to  another  store  while 
she’s  downtown.  But  if  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  friendly,  interesting 
place  where  she  has  just  picked  up 
some  excellent  information  on  how 
to  plan  the  baby’s  bath  hour;  if 
there  is  a  model  room  set-up  that 
she  wants  a  husband  or  friend  to 
see  with  her;  if,  even,  the  salesper¬ 
son  adds  that  next  Wednesday 
there  is  to  be  a  lecture  and  demon¬ 
stration  on  the  technique  of  form¬ 
ula  preparation— then  Mrs.  Cus¬ 
tomer  will  plan  to  buy  the  shirts, 
the  next  time  she’s  in  the  store. 
Because  she  knows  that  there  will 
be  a  next  time! 

*ln  requesting  interpretations  and 
rulings  on  O.D.T.’s  delivery  order  is¬ 
sued  in  June.  The  NRDGA  is  making 
a  special  request  for  consideration  io 
connection  with  deliveries  of  some 
baby  department  merchandise.  Two 
points  are  to  be  raised  in  the  request 
—one,  that  this  merchandise  may  rate 
“emergency”  consideration,  two.  that 
mothers-to-be  may  find  personal  shop¬ 
ping  difficult  and  should  be  given  the 
delivery  privileges  accorded  to  in¬ 
valids  and  handicapped  persons. 
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Merchandise  changes  and  shortages  inav  not  be  as  drastic  in  the  baby  depart¬ 
ment  as  in  some  other  departments  ot  the  store.  But  the  changes  are  sufficient  to 
require  careful  explanation;  and  the  shortages  are  serious  enough  in  the  face  of 
rising  demand  to  require  that  the  department’s  slogan  be,  “Buy  only  ichat  baby  needs 
ns  he  needs  it.”  This  is  a  complete  reversal  of  traditional  technique  anywhere  in  the  store, 
but  especially  so  in  this  department,  where  the  selling  theme  has  always  been,  ‘‘Nothing’s 
too  much  for  baby”,  and  where  a  good  slice  of  volume  came  from  the  generous,  but  not  too 
necessary,  purchases  made  by  loving  relatives.  In  the  past  many  a  small  garment  was 
bought  that  was  inevitably  outgrown  before  it  had  been  worn  more  than  a  very  few  times. 

That’s  all  over  now.  Just  in  simple  fairness,  so  that  there’ll  be  enough  to  go  around,  stores 
must  discourage  unnecessary  or  thoughtless  purchases.  Many  a  gift-buying  impulse  must 
be  channeled  in  the  direction  of  war  bonds  or  stamps.  The  department  has  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain— pressure  selling  methods  are  not  only  unfair  and  unpatriotic,  but 
from  the  volume-building  point  of  view,  totally  unnecessary  in  these  times. 

Salespeople  must  assure  customers  that  essential  merchandise,  though  it  may  be  short 
at  times,  will  be  coming  in  regularlv.  They  must  present  substitute  or  “successor”  items 
with  confidence.  Here,  for  the  information  of  salespeople,  is  a  summary  of  the  nurserv 
supply  situation  as  it  has  been  affected  by  \VPB  rulings  and  other  wartime  conditions: 

Underwear.  The  cotton  knit  1  he  Office  of  Civilian  Re(|uiie-  incentive  to  production.  Tlie  third 
underwear  situation,  whicli  liad  menis  has  inlorined  tlie  NRDCiA  reason  is  a  manpower  shortage,  oc- 
looked  almost  liopeless  for  fall,  has  tlial  necessary  supplies  of  yarns  lasioned  liy  the  industry’s  salary 
taken  a  turn  for  the  lietter.  WPB  would  begin  to  reach  the  mills  liy  freeze.  Because  of  all  these  things, 
has  inaugurated  a  procurement  |une  25ih.  This  should  go  a  long  the  supply  situation  can  be  only 
program  which  enables  manufac-  way  to  correct  the  serious  situation  pat  tialfy  relieved  by  W'PB  s  ellorts 
turers  of  specified  types  of  under-  that  ihreatetied  for  fall.  It  might  to  gel  yarns  into  the  hands  of  the 
wear  to  get  carded  yarns  and  essen-  lie  well,  however,  to  sitmmarize  matutfacturers.  Therefore,  while 
tial  fabrics  and  thread.  Special  heie  the  reasons  that  manufacturers  the  merchandise  will  continue  to 
consideration  was  given  to  infants’  of  infants'  atul  children's  utider-  come  in,  it  will  not  come  in  in  large 
and  children's  underwear  in  work-  wear  have  given  us  in  explanation  tpiatitities,  and  it  is  absolutely  es- 
ing  out  the  allocation  system.  In  of  a  shortage  situation  so  serious  setitial  that  citstomers  should  tiever 
order  to  provide  for  infants’  and  that  late  in  |une  the  most  optitnis-  be  sold  more  than  their  minimum 
children’s  wear  and  for  specified  tic  buyers  were  rejxtrting  that  they  needs. 

heavyweight  underwear  for  all  ages,  could  see  no  jjrospect  of  gettitig  One  other  wartime  effect  oti  iti- 
iwo-thirds  of  the  industry’s  essential  more  thati  10%  of  their  last  fall’s  fants’ underwear  remains  to  be  coti- 
yarn  requirements  were  allocated,  supply  of  underwear.  The  first  sidereci— the  style  and  pattern  le- 
This  means  that  production  of  reason  was  the  mills’  inability  to  strictions  contained  in  WPB’s  or- 
lightweight  knit  underwear  for  get  combed  yarns,  the  supply  of  der  L-247,  issued  in  May,  191.^. 
adidts  is  going  to  be  seriously  hit;  which  had  been  taken  by  the  gov-  This  restricts  the  ninnber  and  kinds 
but  it  is  an  example  of  the  practical  eminent.  The  WPB  action  men-  of  fabrics  that  may  be  used,  and  the 
way  in  which  WPB  is  trying  to  tioned  will  partly  relieve  this  situ-  number  of  models  that  a  manidac- 
jjrovide  for  first  things  first,  .\ction  ation,  although  such  yarns  as  the  turer  may  produce.  For  instance,  a 
like  this  is  the  basis  for  the  assur-  manufacturers  get  will  be  carded,  manufacturer  may  produce  not 
ance  your  salespeople  can  honestly  not  combed.  The  second  reason  is  more  than  three  models  of  infants’ 
give  customers— that  WPB  and  the  one  on  which  OPA  action  has  still  shirts.  Not  more  than  one  may  lie 
new  Office  of  Civilian  Require-  not  been  taken— a  squeeze  which  of  light  cotton,  not  more  than  one 
ments  are  consistently  giving  special  has  caught  the  manufacturers  be-  of  heavy  cotton,  not  more  than  two 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  in-  tween  rising  costs  and  ceiling  prices,  of  heavy  wool  percentage  type, 
fants  and  children.  and  effectively  removed  any  profit  Similar  production  restrictions  af- 
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the  part  of  the  infant  .  .  .  thus  exerting  a  healthy 
stimulation  on  the  muscles  as  well  as  the  bones  of 
the  jaw,  mouth  and  nose.  This  natural  method  is 
extremely  beneficial  and  helpful  to  the  baby. 

Davol  Nipples  and  nursing-bottle  caps  are,  and 
have  been,  standard  equipment  for  many  homes 
and  hospitals  for  many  a  year! 


Why?  Because  Davol  "Anti-Colic”  brand,  "Sani- 
Tab”  nipples  are  constructed  to  promote,  as  far  as 
is  possible,  the  natural  activity  of  baby’s  mouth, 
nose  and  jaw  as  in  breast  feeding. 

The  reason  for  this  is  because  one  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  factors  in  breast  feeding  is  that  it  requires  a 
sucking  motion,  calling  for  vigorous  action  on 


REMEMBER  THESE  FIVE  SALES  FUNDAMENTALS 


1.  By  stocking  nipples  and  bottle  caps  in  both  Baby  and  Drug  Departments  you  not 
only  increase  turnover  but  direa  traffic  to  the  upstairs  department. 

7,  By  including  6  nipples  and  6  bottle  caps  in  your  layette  lists  you  make  sales  to 
prospective  mothers  and  increase  your  chances  for  later  repeat  business. 

3.  Keeping  them  on  display  increases  turnover. 

4.  By  selling  them  in  boxes  (2  boxes  of  nipples  and  2  boxes  of  bottle  caps  are  a  mother’s 
requirement)  you  increase  the  average  sale. 

5.  Checking  quantities  regularly  avoids  loss  of  sales  due  to  incomplete  stocks. 


FACTS  FOR  YOUR  SALES  PEOPLE 


Study  the  chart  below  carefully.  Inside  and  out,  Davol  "Anti-Colic”  brand  "Sani-Tab” 
nipples  are  designed  for  safe,  scientific,  easy  feeding.  The  short  tip,  and  firm,  rounded 
shoulder  simulate  the  conditions  of  breast  feeding,  thereby  promoting  normal 
development  of  jaws  and  mouth  muscles. 


4.  Pateiitfd  pull*tah  makes  it  sim¬ 
ple  to  attach  nipple  to  fiottle; 
eliminates  handlinf^  the  side  or 
tip  of  the  sterilized  nipple. 

5.  Short  tip;  csi>ecially  ada]»ted  to 
the  size  and  sha|)e  of  the  in¬ 
fant’s  mouth. 

6.  The  three  feedinj?  holes  mini¬ 
mize  the  chance  of  obstruction 
and  collapse. 


1.  An  airtight  connection  with  neck 
of  l)otlle  is  assured  by  this  spe¬ 
cial  Davol  flange. 

2.  Nipple  is  held  firmly  fin  bottle 
by  means  of  this  stunly  ’•'u\  inch 
wall  at  base. 

3.  Firmly  reinforced,  sloping  shoul¬ 
ders  simulate  the  areola  of  a 
mother’s  lireast. 
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feet  bunds,  binders,  panties  and 
training  pants,  combinations, 
gowns,  kimonos,  knit  sleeping  gar¬ 
ments.  They  do  not  make  any  dras¬ 
tic  change  in  the  style  assortment 
picture,  but  by  siitiplilying  produc¬ 
tion  they  help  to  increase  the  total 
numt)er  ot  items  available. 

Diapers.  .-V  recent  WPB  order 
assures  the  continued  production 
of  diaper  cloth.  Looms  now'  pro¬ 
ducing  birdseye  and  gauze  tor  dia¬ 
pers  will  not  lx;  permitted  to  con¬ 
vert  to  other  types  ot  fabric.  So 
there  is  no  need  tor  the  customer 
to  stock  up  unduly.  Knitted  dia¬ 
pers  that  fasten  with  ties  are  and 
will  lx;  available  and  help  to  solve 
the  shortage  of  safety  pins.  .Also 
available  are  the  dispxtsable  diapers 
which  have  become  so  popular. 
But  the  quantity  is  limited;  in  fair¬ 
ness  you  may  have  to  restrict  the 
number  you  sell  a  customer,  and 
accompany  the  restriction  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  cutting  down  on  their 
use.  (Suggest  for  instance,  that 
they  lx*  used  only  when  baby  is 
taken  visiting.) 

Rubber  Items.  Rubber  has  been 
allocated  to  assure  continued  pro¬ 
duction  of  nipples  and  a  limited 
supply  of  hot  water  bags.  Nipples 
are  essential;  a  standard  layette  list 
calls  for  twelve  of  them  in  initial 
equipment.  One  thing  should  be 
remembered— it’s  easy  for  a  buyer  to 
get  discouraged  by  the  many  deliv¬ 
ery  problems  she  faces,  and  to  think 
that  one  way  of  solving  them  is  to 
eliminate  some  items  she  has  car¬ 
ried  in  the  past.  Many  departments 
have  quite  recently  added  nipples 
to  their  stock;  they  helped  to  build 
up  the  department  as  the  place 
where  you  could  get  everything 
baby  needed.  This  is  no  time  to  let 
that  business  go  back  to  the  drug 
department,  or,  more  likely,  the 
corner  drug  store.  It  may  be  advis¬ 
able  to  suggest  six  or  nine  nipples 
rather  than  twelve;  and  you  can 
assure  your  customers  that  the  stock 
will  not  only  continue  to  come  in 
but  come  in  more  plentifully  than 
in  the  past. 

Other  rublxr  items  are  out.  .And 
this  is  a  case  where  the  so-called  sub¬ 
stitutes  may  prove  to  be  permanent 
improvements.  Rubber  panties  are 
no  more,  but  the  new  waterproofed 
cotton  panties  are  equally  effective, 
and  a  lot  more  comfortable  for 


baby.  .And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  protective  sheeting  made  of  new- 
synthetic  materials.  .Manulacturers 
can’t  cpiite  keep  up  with  demand, 
but  they’re  doing  their  best.  They 
are  having  difficulty  in  getting  rub¬ 
ber  substitutes,  raw  materials  for 
waterproofing,  base  fabrics.  .Some 
are  affected  by  cuts  in  their  allot¬ 
ments  of  fats  and  oils  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes. 

Rubber  is  no  longer  available 
for  mattresses,  but  mattresses  with 
wet-pr(M)f,  non-rtibberized  surfaces 
were  proven  efficient  and  comfort¬ 
able  for  the  baby  even  before  war 
brought  on  a  rubber  shortage. 

Safety  Pint.  There  are  fewer  of 
these,  even  though  prcxlttction  has 
been  shifted  to  the  less  critical  ma¬ 
terials.  .A  tip  that  mothers  will  ap¬ 
preciate  is  to  use  a  bar  of  white 
soap  for  a  pin  cushion  when  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  give  the  baby 
his  bath.  I'liis  helps  prevent  loss 
of  the  pins,  which  is  a  worrisome 
matter  even  when  there’s  no  short¬ 
age.  .Also,  the  soap  lubricates  the 
end  of  the  pins  and  makes  them 
easier  to  use.  .And  it’s  nicer  than  a 
pin  cushion,  which  is  likely  to  get 
splashed  and  unsightly. 

Both  Itams.  Pure  soap  and  tal¬ 
cum.  sterilized  raw  cotton,  soft 
brushes  for  hair  and  teeth,  are  all 
still  availaltle.  If  there’s  a  shortage 
in  the  department  on  a  given  day, 
that’s  a  delivery  situation,  which  is 
likely  to  be  remedied  tomorrow. 
Olive  oil  is  scarce,  but  there’s  plenty 
of  mineral  oil,  in  the  highly  re¬ 
fined,  bland  forms  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  baby.  In  case  there  are 
any  questions  about  this,  which  is 
unlikely,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that 
many  authorities  have  always  pre¬ 
ferred  mineral  oil,  w'hich  d<x“s  not 
require  the  use  of  a  possibly  irri¬ 
tating  chemical  stabilizer  to  keep  it 
from  turning  rancid. 

Baby  Scalos.  Only  a  limited 
quantity  of  these  is  being  made, 
and  they  may  be  bought  only  with 
a  doctor’s  prescription.  I'his  isn’t 
going  to  lower  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  most  babies,  who,  even  in 
peacetime,  didn’t  have  their  own 
personal  scales,  but  got  their  weight 
check-up  on  their  regular  visits  to 
the  doctor.  (The  situation  does 
suggest,  however,  that  a  weighing 
and  measuring  service  in  the  de¬ 


partment  would  be  appreciated  bv 
mothers  of  older  infants.  Some 
stores  have  used  this  as  a  feature 
of  Baby  \Veek  promotions  in  the 
past.  But  it’s  a  service  that  tan  l)e 
undertaken  only  with  excellent  fa¬ 
cilities  and  trained  personnel,  and 
it  may  be  more  trouble  than  it’s 
worth,  both  to  you  and  to  the 
mothers.) 

Shoots  and  Blankots.  The  sheet 
and  cotton  padding  situation  here 
is  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  the  store 
—war  needs  have  made  inroads  on 
the  supply,  but  there’s  enough  to 
go  arouiul  if  nolxxly  sttx'ks  up  ex¬ 
travagantly. 

Blanket  pnxluction  has  Ix-en 
standardized.  .All-cotton  receiving 
blankets  may  be  made  in  five  sizes, 
ranging  from  26"  x  34"  to  36"  x  .aO". 
■All-cotton  jacqtiard  or  double  wov¬ 
en  blankets  will  be  made  in  two 
sizes  only:  30"  x  40"  and  36"  x  50". 
Blankets  made  of  25%  wool  with 
the  balance  either  cotton  or  rayon 
and  (otton  may  be  pnxluced  only 
in  the  3()"  x  50"  size.  Colors  are 
limited  to  pink,  blue  and  white, 
while  bindings  are  limited  to  four 
inches  with  stitched  ends.  None  of 
these  chatiges  can  be  called  espe¬ 
cially  drastic,  nor  can  the  final  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  standardization  order 
—that  no  blends,  weights,  patterns 
or  designs  may  be  pnxluced  which 
are  an  addition  to  those  made  be¬ 
fore  .April  17th  of  this  year. 

A'ou  are  less  likely  to  be  called  on 
to  explain  the  style  restrictions  in 
blankets  than  to  explain  a  tempo¬ 
rary  oul-of-stock  condition.  Once 
again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that, 
with  or  without  bindings,  blankets 
for  babies  will  continue  to  be  made 
and  will  continue  to  arrive  in  your 
store  as  fast  as  manufacturers  can 
get  them  delivered.  .And  no  custom¬ 
er  should  buy  two  when  she  needs 
one. 

Bedding.  Innerspring  mattresses 
have  disappeared.  Again,  some  au¬ 
thorities  have  always  felt  that  baby, 
once  he  graduates  from  the  soft  pil¬ 
low  which  serves  as  a  mattress  lor 
the  Hrst  weeks  of  his  life,  will  be 
better  off  with  a  firm  cotton  mat¬ 
tress  than  with  an  innerspring. 
.Scientifically  designed  mattresses 
which  encourage  good  posture 
from  infancy  on,  and  which  are 
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What  to  tell  your  customers  about 

CRIB  MATTRESSES 


lOOK  FOR  these 
CRIB  M/ITTRESS  FEATURES 

sound  sleep 
f 

Nil  NESS 
0  POSTURt 


NO  longer  does  a  piece  ol  ticking 
stnlled  with  corn  liiisks  pass  for 
a  cril)  mattress— or  any  other  kind. 
When  y*»n  consider  tliat  we  adults  spend 
on  an  average  eight  hours  out  ol  every 
twenty-lonr  tin  our  mattresses— and  that 
a  hahy  ol  one  year  averages  Hi  hours 
every  day  on  a  mattress— that  item  as¬ 
sumes  new  significance. 

Since  lf)3(i  there  have  been  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  attitude 
toward  crih  mattresses  on  the 
part  of  the  manufactmer, 
the  store,  and  the  enstomer. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  manii 
factnrer  had  it  labeled  as  a 
nuisance  item.  Stores  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  poor  |)roiit 
maker.  And  to  mother  it 
was  jttst  a  temporary  ne¬ 
cessity  with  no  particular 
tharacter  or  individuality. 

Physicians  Become 
Interested 

riien  in  l‘l.%,  crib  mat¬ 
tresses  iK'gan  to  be  some¬ 
thing  worth  talking  about. 
They  iK'gati  to  pack  jilenty 
of  appeal  and  practical  new 
features.  Scientific  improve¬ 
ments  now  made  crib  mat¬ 
tresses  really  sanitarv— and  this  brought 
approval  and  recognition  Irom  thousands 
of  leading  physicians.  I'hese  doctors  at 
onte  saw  the  part  such  scientifically  con¬ 
structed  mattresses  could  plav  in  deselop- 
ing  healthv  young  bodies.  Doctors  began 
to  recommend  that  mothers  make  sure 
that  their  babies  had  jiroper  mattress 
support.  Besides  this,  it  immediately  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  these  new  crib  mat¬ 
tresses  made  it  easily  possible  for  mother 
to  keep  the  baby’s  crib  as  fresh  as  a 
newly  laundered  sheet— with  almost  no 
work. 


Into  Popular  Favor 

So  in  recent  years  the  crib  mattress  has 
come  otit  of  the  dog  house  and  into  the 
bright  sunshine  of  jwipularity— to  stay. 
Manufacturers  today  take  special  pride 
in  their  crib  mattresses.  Mothers  have 
learned  the  features  that  they  want. 
Stores  are  featuring  such  mattresses  con¬ 
tinually— af  a  good  profit. 

In  the  last  seven  years,  Kantwet  Crib 
Mattresses  have  been  the  pioneers  that 
have  set  the  pace  in  this  field.  What  has 


resulted  is  u  line  of  mattresses  that  lend 
themselves  to  a  new  selling  technique. 
Just  as  malty  soap  manufacturers  sell 
beauty,  so  stores  featuring  Kantwet  Crib 
.Mattresses  tan  with  all  honesty  sell  the 
idea  of  straighlet ,  sturdier  bodies. 

Today  when  your  customer  comes  up 
to  your  (ounter  and  asks  to  see  a  crili 
mattress,  site  isn’t  just  after  sometfiing 
or  other  on  whieft  her  baby  tan  sleep. 
.She  is  seeking  a  means  to  greater  health 
and  (omfort  lor  her  darling. 

Building  Strong  Babies 

.She  wants  to  lie  told  about  the  trib 
mattress  that  provides  uniformly  level, 
firm  support— //i«f  fosters  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  straight,  sturdy  body.  .\  mat¬ 
tress  that  develops  no  hollows;  no  lumpi¬ 
ness.  She  wants  to  hear  about  Kantwet, 
which  has  extra  filling  plated  where  the 
greatest  weight  has  to  lie  supported— 
with  flat-bottom  tufting  that  prevents  the 
shifting  of  the  filling. 

Besides  that  your  customer  wants  a 
t  rib  mattress  that  is  really  wetproof.  .\nd 
that  is  another  important  reason  lor 
showing  her  Kantwet  with  its  “Cilaskin” 
fabric  and  tufting  with  sealed  buttons  to 
prevent  leakage  into  the  filling.  Explain 
to  her  that  Kantwet  is  likewise  dtistproof, 
crackproof.  and  peeljiroof,  though  not 
rubberi/ed,  atid  is  kept  sweet  and  dean- 
odor  free— easily  and  (piickly.  She  will  be 
intensely  interested  umi,  in  learning  that 
all  she  need  do  is  wipe  her  Kantwet  off 
right  in  the  crib  with  a  damp,  soapy  cloth 
—doing  away  with  all  mattress  lilting  and 
carrying. 

.\nd  tlon’t  fail  to  paint  for  her  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  own  baby  sleepitig  with  peace¬ 
ful  .soundness  on  a  Katitwet  .  .  .  longer, 
sweeter  sleep  that  helps  so  mucli  to  build 
baby  up  into  a  fine  sturdy  youngster. 

■Ml  these  advantages  are  available  to 
her  only  in  nationally  advertised  Kant¬ 
wet.  just  point  them  out  to  her— and  it’s 
a  nice  sales  for  your  book.— Rose-Derry 
Co..  Newton,  Mass.  .  .  .  Makers  of  Kant- 
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wetpr(K)f,  sanitary  and  easy  to  keep  manufacture.  The  quotas  now 

clean,  are  still  available.  For  make  provision  for  the  production 

springs,  a  reduced  amount  of  steel  of  twin  carriages  and  strollers  and 
has  been  allocated,  and  some  ir.anu-  baby  walkers, 
facturers  are  making  them  entirely 
of  w<MKi.  Once  again,  a  firmer  sur¬ 
face,  and  no  complaint  from  baby, 
who  hasn’t  had  a  chance  to  get 
used  to  pre-war  luxuries. 

Baby  CaiTio9«s.  Early  this  year 
VV’PB  liberalized  its  order  on  baby 
carriage  production,  so  that  produc¬ 
tion  is  “expected  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.”  However,  the  previously 
existing  limitations  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  inanv  factories  to  war 
work  had  already  created  a  short¬ 
age.  .\nd  in  this  merchandise,  as 
in  others,  some  local  shortages  exist 
fjecause  of  bcK>m  increases  in  popu¬ 
lation  w'hich  strain  the  facilities  of 
stores  in  the  area.  In  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  stores  can  perform  a  very 
much  needed  service  by  buying  up 
discarded  carriages  and  renovating 
and  selling  them.  .V  woman  who 
needs  a  baby  carriage  ijln’t  going  to 
make  any  bones  about  buying  a 
sec»)ndhand  one.  .\fter  all,  the 
handing  down  of  baby  carriages 
from  this  vear's  crop  of  babies  to 
the  next  is  traditional. 

If  the  situation  is  not  so  serious 
as  to  warrant  the  selling  of  secontl- 
hand  merchandise,  one  thing  every 
store  can  do  is  try  to  persuade  cus¬ 
tomers  not  to  buy  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  needs.  In  one  case 
the  carriage,  or  some  other  item, 
may  be  needed  in  six  weeks;  in 
another,  a  foresighted  ladv  may  be 
buying  six  months  in  advance.  It’s 
custftmer  .\o.  I  who  needs  the  car¬ 
riage  most.  If  vour  assurances  that 
'here  will  be  no  ultimate  shortage 
are  presented  in  such  a  wav  t») 

Customer  No.  2  as  to  win  her  con¬ 
fidence.  she  will  cooperate  and  vou 
will  be  doing  a  fine  wartime  ser 
vice  all  around. 

For  the  information  of  salespeo¬ 
ple,  and  of  customers  who  want 
details.  WI’lVs  restrictions  on  babv 
carriages  are  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
serving  essential  metals.  Fhe  iron 
and  steel  content  of  each  carriage 
produced  bv  a  manufacturer  is 
specified,  and  the  use  of  other 
metals  is  tiot  permitted.  produc¬ 
tion  tpiota  which  includes  coaches, 
folding  carriages  and  beach  carts 
has  lieen  assigned  to  each  manu¬ 
facturer,  atul  the  tpiota  specifies 
the  number  of  carriages  he  mav 


ElMtricol  ApplicmcM.  Electrical 
liottle  warmers  and  electrical 
sterilizers  are  no  longer  being  pro¬ 
duced.  riiis  is  a  simple  case  of 
luxury  elimination.  It  requires 
little  in  the  way  of  explanation, 
sint  e  t  usiomers  are  already  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  pnxluction  of  all 
electrical  appliances  has  teased 
Once  again,  you  might  want  to 
look  into  the  jxjssibilities  of  selling 
second  hand  sterilizers  and  Ixittle 
warmers.  But  it  would  be  more  a 
stunt  than  a  service,  since  these 
items  are  not  necessities. 

Nursery  Fumituru.  In  its  metal 
conservation  order  on  furniture 
(L-260)  W’PB  especially  exempted 
from  restrictions  the  following  nur¬ 
sery  items— baby  cribs,  high  chairs, 
toilet  chairs,  toilet  seats  and  bath- 
itiettes.  These  are  being  produced 
free  of  the  limitations  on  metal 
parts  which  apply  to  other  furni¬ 
ture. 

However,  nursery  furniture  made 
of  all-metal— chests,  wardrobes,  util¬ 
ity  cabinets,  chairs— is  no  longer 
being  prixluced.  W'ith  other  metal 
household  furniture  it  went  out 
over  a  year  ago.  W'ooden  ward¬ 
robes  and  chests  are  being  pro¬ 
duced,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
L-2<)0  on  metal  parts. 

rhis  is  not  to  say  that  anv  kind 
of  furniture  is  plentiful,  “l.abor 
and  lumber”  are  the  bottlenecks 
that  most  manufacturers  sjxcifted 
in  answer  to  an  .NRDCi.V  tpiesiion- 
naire.  One  tvpical  manufacturer 
of  toilet  seats  and  trainers  has  cut 
out  his  higher  price  lines,  reduced 
his  stvle  numbers  from  six  to  three, 
and  is  months  behind  in  his  orders. 
Most  manufacturers  have  been  able 
to  increase  production.  Init  not  as 
fast  as  demand  has  increased. 

Other  Items.  Balry’s  shoes  are 
not  rationed,  although  production 
is  restricted.  Shoe  manulacturers 
share  in  the  general  manpower 
headache— loss  of  skilled  workers 
and  slowness  of  the  new  help. 

No  shortage  exists  in  glass  and 
china  for  bottles  and  dishes.  Silver¬ 
ware  production  has  ceased. 

Plastics  are  rejilacing  rubber  and 
metal  playthings.  Portable  lamps 
aren’t  Ixo’ng  made  any  more. 


RATION  YOUR  BABY  on 


tlFH  0l$POI*»l«  F*OJ| 


Suggest  ‘‘voluntary 
rationing^^  on  items 
that  are  SCARCE! 


Due  to  warwork.  we  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  all  the  ‘"re-fills”  your 
customers  want.  Your  salesforce 
can  help  a  lot  if  they,  too,  will 
suggest  that  mothers  “ration” 
their  babies  on  re-fills  so  that 
none  are  wasted ! 


LOOKI.\G  .\HEAD 
The  exigencic's  of  war  are  teaching 
us  many  valuable  things— new  and 
better  ways  to  use  materials,  effi¬ 
cient  new  designs.  W  hen  the  war  is 
over,  Kleinert's  w  ill  be  ready  to  give 
you  a  finer,  more  profitable  line 
of  infants'  items  than  ever  before! 


FOR  THE  INFANTS 
DEPARTMENT 

485  Fifth  .\venue.  New  York,  N.  \ 
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I  r  is  perfectly  possible  to  j^et  along  in  the  baby  department  today  with  a  minimum  of 
adjustment  to  wartime  conditions  as  far  as  selling  is  concerned.  Salespeople  must  be 
given  some  instruction  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  shortages;  customers  must  be 
made  accpiainted  with  delivery  restrictions;  periodically  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
customer  (juotas  for  short  items.  The  department  manager  can  do  these  things  and  then 
concentrate  entirely  on  the  super-urgent  problem  of  getting  merchandise  and  deliveries. 
With  registered  nurses  badly  needed  evervwhere  else,  she  may  resign  herself  to  abandon¬ 
ing  the  service  of  consultation  and  advice-giving  in  the  department;  with  gixjd  sales¬ 
people  scarce,  she  may  decide  that  it’s  up  lo  the  customer  to  get  layette  advice  else¬ 
where  and  to  make  allowances  for  poor  service  as  a  wartime  inconvenience. 

However,  baby  department  managers  aren’t  made  that  way.  They  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  than  most  with  the  welfare  of  their  customers;  when  an  infants’  wear  buyer  pleads 
with  a  manufacturer  for  quicker  deliveries  you  hear  something  more  than  simple  business 
trouble  in  her  voice.  It  is  not  difficult  for  such  a  buyer  to  see  that  the  wartime  problems 
of  mothers  and  mothers-to-be  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  service.  If  she  is  given  the 
backing  of  a  cooperative  management,  her  department  can  take  on  the  character  of  a  valu- 
able  community  service,  and  she  herself  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  superlative 
wartime  job. 

Once  the  buyer  decides  to  set  up  an  Inlormation  and  Service  Center  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  her  problem  very  quickly  becomes  one  of  selection  among  the  innumerable  hel|)s 
she  can  offer.  The  first  step  is  to  analyze  the  situation  that  confronts  the  Avartime  mother, 
break  it  down  into  its  different  phases,  and  organize  the  Center  in  relation  to  these.  As  an 
example,  Ave  list  the  Avartime  mother’s  problems  as  these  four: 

1.  shortage  of  doctors,  nurses,  medi»  al  facilities. 

2.  Merchandise  shortages  and  substiiniions. 

.‘5.  F.mergency  living  conditions. 

1.  Scarcity  of  household  help  and  sei\ices. 


SET-UP  AND  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CENTER 


I  HE  I.NFORMA  riC)\  CEM - 
ER  itsdl  should  Ec  a  sizable  booth 
or  alcove  arrangement.  It  should 
l)e  out  ol  the  rush  l)ut  clearly  visi¬ 
ble.  .V  good  paitu  job,  an  altratliAe 
sign,  and  colorful  arrangements  of 
baby  inagazines  and  pamphlets  are 
all  the  decoration  it  needs. 

If  a  registered  nurse  can  be  put 
in  charge,  that’s  line.  But  it  is  not 
necessary.  The  last  thing  vou  Avant 
to  do  right  iioav  is  to  uttdertake  a 
service  that  Avould  complicate  your 
manpower  problem.  Fhe  main  job 
of  the  Information  Center  (it  may 
base  a  number  of  supplementarv 
jobs)  is  not  to  dispetise  advice  on 
its  own,  l)ut  to  distribute  literature 


from  authoritative  sources.  Fhe 
person  or  jjersons  in  charge  of  it 
must  be  understanding  and  pleas¬ 
ant.  1  hey  may  be  found  among 
your  experienced  salespeople.  Or 
you  may  find  that  the  local  civilian 
defense  organization  Avill  be  glad  to 
stalf  the  Cienier  Avith  Aolunteers, 
since  this  is  a  community  service 
that  vou’re  conducting.  Fhe  local 
Red  Cross  or  nursing  service  may 
be  consulted  for  advice. 

Fhe  literature  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  is  endless,  but  it  should 
be  assembled  Avith  our  four  sidjject 
headings  (or  any  others  you 
choose)  in  mind.  Fhe  babv  maga¬ 
zines,  the  general  Avoinen’s  maga¬ 


zines,  the  feature  sections  of  neAvs- 
papers.  the  L’.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are  all  good  sources. 
In  additioti,  tnany  manufacturers 
are  doing  excellent  Avork.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Services,  a  department  of  the  Byron 
Moon  Company  in  .Ncav  York, 
gets  out  a  series  of  Baby  Care  pam¬ 
phlets  in  cooperation  with  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  field.  .Any  of  these 
sources,  or  vour  OAvn  book  depart¬ 
ment  or  local  library,  Avill  also  sup- 
plv  vou  Avith  a  bibliography  of  pub¬ 
lications  on  baby  care  Avhich  can  be 
distributed  to  customers  and  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  Information  Cienter’s 
staff. 
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MEETING  THE  SHORTAGE  OF  DOCTORS  AND  NURSES 


./  ■ 


Baby  Car*.  As  a  first  step,  your 
customers,  not  to  mention  the  over¬ 
worked  doctors  of  the  community, 
will  appreciate  it  if  you  supply  in- 
struciions  on  the  fundamentals  ol 
hahy  care.  Literature  on  feeding, 
haihing  and  dressing  the  hahy  can 
he  distributed. 

If  the  facilities  are  axailahle  the 
activities  ol  your  Information  Ca-ni- 
er  in  helping  mothers  to  meet  the 
shortage  of  medical  sersice  may  he 
expanded  to  include  lectures  and 
demonstrations  oti  bathing,  feed- 
itig  atul  dressing  the  hahy.  Here 
again,  it  is  possible  that  the  Civilian 
Defetise  organizatioti  or  commutiiiy 
health  service  would  l>c  glad  of  the 
oiler  of  your  store’s  space  and 
e(|uipment  for  this  purpose. 

Nursing  Sorvicos.  Your  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  cati  also  have  on 
hatul  the  name,  address  and  all 


other  pertinetu  inlormation  alxiut 
the  local  visititig  nurses’  service,  if 
atiy.  If  there  is  any  organized 
source  through  which  the  services 
of  practical  tiurses  cati  he  obtained 
—perhaps  a  reputable  employmetit 
ageticy  specializing  iti  this  kind  of 
help— theti  have  information  alxiut 
that  source  available.  It  need 
scaitely  he  said  that  it  would  not 
he  wise  to  attempt  to  put  customers 
directly  iti  touch  with  nurses. 

I'lie  mother-to-lH'  should  lie  get- 
titig  all  her  professional  advice 
from  a  doctor.  No  attempt  should 
Ik,*  made  to  give  such  ad\ice  iti  the 
store.  But  literature  ol  the  kitul 
already  descrilK'd.  and  other  litera¬ 
ture,  such  as  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zitie  repritits  which  iliscuss  the  spe¬ 
cial  problems  of  the  young  moth¬ 
er’s  morale  in  wartime,  can  lie  dis¬ 
tributed. 


Hospital  Shortagos.  In  some 
(Towded  areas,  not  onlv  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  doctors  atul  tiurses.  hut 
hospital  space  as  well  is  at  a  premi¬ 
um.  More  babies  are  going  to  be 
Ixirti  at  home,  because  there  won’t 
be  space  available  in  hospitals  at 
the  titiie  they  cluKise  to  arrive. 
Foreseeitig  such  emergencies,  the 
doctor  may  give  the  mother-to-be 
instructions  to  help  her  prepare  lor 
the  babv’s  arrival  and  lor  the  first 
weeks  after  it.  printed  IxHiklet 
that  will  fix  the  information  in  her 
mind  is  available  from  one  manu¬ 
facturer.  You  can  obtain  supplies 
of  it  for  distribution  or  tell  the 
mother  how  to  obtain  it.  With  its 
help  she  will  know  exactly  how  to 
prepare  in  adsatice  for  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Her  mind  will  be  at  rest  and 
so  will  the  doctor’s. 


MEETING  THE  SHORTAGE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  HELP  AND  SERVICES 


SOMEHOW  OR  OEHER,  and 
regardless  of  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  it,  the  new  mother  must  have 
help  at  home  lor  a  while  after  the 
baby  arrives.  I  here  is  absolutely 
tiothitig  you  cati  give  her  that  she 
will  appreciate  more  thati  inlorma¬ 
tion  aliout  getting  such  help.  Have 
the  head  of  youi  Information  C^ent- 
er  consult  with  the  Cavilian  l)e- 
letise  organi/ation,  with  the  local 
tiursing  service,  with  local  employ¬ 
ment  ageticies,  atul  make  a  list  of 
their  suggestions.  See  if  the  local 
high  schools  have  been  giving  Red 
Oross  home  nursitig  courses.  These 
jutiior  courses  ituiude  the  tech- 
nitjue  of  baby  care,  atul  the  youtig- 
sters  are  skillful  enough  so  that  iti 
some  places  they  are  doing  eight 
hours  a  week  of  hos|>ital  work. 


With  the  Cisiliati  Defense  or  simi¬ 
lar  group  as  an  intermediary,  yonr 
customers  can  be  |)Ut  iti  touch  with 
efficient  mother's  helpers  who  will 
be  glad  ol  summertime  and  a  Iter- 
noon  employment. 

In  some  areas  the  honsehohl  help 
problem  is  not  so  acute.  1  here  may 
be  a  maid  service  asailable,  and 
vour  (  nstomers  will  be  glad  to  know 
about  it,  that  will  keep  the  house¬ 
hold  in  order  while  mother  is  in 
the  hospital.  1  heti  she  woti’t  come 
home  to  the  piled  up  results  ol  ten 
days  of  bachelor  housekeeping. 

Laundoring.  Otice  she  does  get 
home,  though,  she’s  going  to  have 
a  laundrv  problem  atul  there’s  no 
escapitig  that.  Between  help  short¬ 
age  atul  restrictions  oti  laundrv  ser¬ 
vices  atul  dia|H'r  services,  it’s  onl\ 


a  very  unusually  lucky  mother  who 
woti’t  ha\e  to  learn  a  lot  alxuit  do¬ 
ing  her  own  wash.  It  isn't  just  a 
matter  of  work,  either.  Washing 
diapers  is  positively  a  science  in  it¬ 
self  -professional  diaper  laundries 
put  them  through  six  separate 
ritisitigs.  riie  thortuigh  washing, 
rinsing,  atul  snnnitig  of  babv’s  dia¬ 
pers  atul  utulergarmenis  is  ol  the 
greatest  importatue  to  his  health 
and  comfort.  .\tul  proper  launder¬ 
ing  is  the  most  important  phase  of 
wartime  cotiservation.  Like  the 
feeditig  atul  bathing  of  the  bain, 
it  is  a  subject  that  is  well  worth 
lecture  and  demonstration  if  son 
can  possible  manage  it.  In  an\  case, 
instructioti  biMiklets  should  be 
available  at  the  Itifonnation 
Center. 


MEETING  EMERGENCY  LIVING  CONDITIONS 


rwo miRDS  ol  [9IL>'s  brlik-5 
married  men  in  the  armetl  serv  ices. 
Not  all  of  your  prosjiective  moth¬ 
ers  are  1912  brides,  of  course,  luit 
that  gives  you  ati  idea.  .Many  of 
these  customers  are  livitig  at  home 
with  their  paretits  atul  when  babv 
arrives  he  must  be  fitted  into  an 
established  household  where  spare 
may  be  at  a  pretiiium  and  in  any 
case  with  the  least  |M)ssibIe  disturb- 


atice  to  a  family  of  adults.  Other 
voutig  mothers  are  living  in  tempo¬ 
rary  tjuarters  in  crowded  war  pro¬ 
duction  areas. 

.McKlel  r<M)ni  space  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  can  not  be  put  to  better  use 
thati  to  show  how  a  corner  of 
mother’s  r<K»ni  cati  be  filled  up  to 
accommodate  the  newcomer.  Lit¬ 
erature  is  available  on  this  subject 
from  sources  previously  mentioned. 


and  a  particularly  g(M»d  article  ap 
peared  in  the  May.  1913  issue  of 
-McCall’s.  riiis  showed  how  a 
sleeping  corner  for  the  baby  coulil 
Ik?  fitted  up  in  the  iK-duKim.  a 
"formula”  corner  in  the  kitchen, 
and  a  bathing  corner  in  the  bath- 
room.  Such  an  arrangement  iiiigln 
very  well  be  a  permanent  exhibit 
in  the  department.  In  addition  to 
its  straight  educational  value  it 
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would  !>cr'C  lo  indicaie  that  there 
is  no  prohleiii  of  wartime  shortaj^es 
which  can't  l>e  solved  either  by  the 
use  of  substitutes  or  the  simple  re¬ 
turn  to  "old  fasfiioiied”  metfiods. 
The  arrani;ement  «jf  such  “corners” 
is  a  lot  more  helpful  to  the  custom¬ 
er  than  ordinary  displays  of  nursers 
furniture. 

Moral*,  d  here  is  another  as|H.“ct 


of  this  problem  which  we  have  lab¬ 
eled  “emerf»ency  living  conditions”. 
I  hese  >otmg  motfiers  whose  hus- 
ftands  are  in  the  armed  services,  or 
who  are  living  in  crowded  boom 
areas  lar  away  from  their  own  fami¬ 
lies,  need  all  the  assurance  they  can 
get  that  somebody  cares  alxtut  tlieir 
needs.  No  store  can  hope  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  substitute  for  the 


sense  ot  security  that  a  |H.ateful 
worhl,  a  wise  mother  and  an  ever- 
available  family  doctor  can  give. 
But  the  store  can  help  a  lot  Ity 
letting  these  girls  know  tliat  it  has 
been  giving  thought  y)  the  trying 
problems  they  face,,  and  that  it’s 
prepared  to  advise  them  through 
the  medium  of  friendlv  consultants 
and  salesjK'ople. 


MEETING  MERCHANDISE  SHORTAGES  AND  SUBSTITUTIONS 


.MORE  DIRECI  LV  relaieil  to 
the  immediate  problems  of  the 
store  is  the  educational  work  that 
the  Information  Center  should  car¬ 
ry  on  in  relation  to  your  depart¬ 
ment’s  merchandise.  This  is  a  job, 
of  course,  not  only  for  the  Center 
but  for  the  whole  department,  and 
the  following  suggestions  overlap 
into  department-wide  training  and 
promotion: 

Bosic  Lay*tt*s.  Most  depart¬ 
ments  feature  a  basic  layette.  If 
this  has  not  been  re-planned  recent¬ 
ly,  it  should  be— to  contain  not  the 
maximum  but  the  minimum  of 
merchandise  to  keep  baby  happy 
and  comfortable.  It  ts  a  gtxxl  thing 
to  have,  besides  a  clothes  layette,  a 
feeding  layette  and  a  bath  layette, 
each  containing  the  essential  etjuip- 
ment.  Have  this  list  on  hand  at  the 
(ienter  and  give  copies  of  it  to  every 
salesgirl.  Stress  the  fact  that  there 
is  enough  of  everything  to  go 
around  if  nobody  takes  more  than 
she  needs. 

Gifts.  This  is  the  vear  when 
you  must  concentrate  more  than 
ever  on  the  mother,  and  less  than 
ever  on  the  gift  business  brought  in 


by  generous  grandmothers,  aunts 
and  uncles.  The  supplv  of  silver 
mugs  and  feeding  sets  is  alK)ut  ex¬ 
hausted.  Production  of  all  silver¬ 
ware  has  now  Iseen  discontinued. 
So  if  baby  has  all  the  things  listed 
in  the  basic  layettes,  plus  his  crib, 
baby  carriage,  etc.,  then  the  fiest 
gift  anyone  can  give  him  is  not 
more  of  the  same,  but  a  War  Bond 
or  War  Stamps.  Either  at  the  In¬ 
formation  Center  or  at  a  special 
lxM)th,  the  baby  department  can  do 
a  thriving  business  in  these. 

Baby  Carriog*  Exchang*.  The 
possibility  of  selling  used  baby  car¬ 
riages  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
severe  shortage,  and  of  selling  used 
electrical  ecpiipment,  such  as  steri¬ 
lizers  and  lM)tiIe  warmers,  has  lK*en 
previously  discussed.  It  is  a  useful 
service  if  the  time  and  effort  can 
be  spared  to  carry  it  out.  If  not, 
it  is  still  |K)ssible  to  be  helpful  to 
the  mothers  bv  simplv  asking  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  such  items  and  would 
like  to  sell  them,  to  leave  their 
names  at  your  Information  Center, 
so  that  the  customers  can  be  put  in 
touch  with  them. 

Information,  .\bove  and  bevond 


ail  these  services  in  connection  with 
merchamlise.  the  most  important 
service  that  cati  Ik-  rendered 
through  salespeople  and  the  Inlor- 
mation  Center,  is  factual  informa¬ 
tion  alxmt  the  nature  of  shortages 
and  substitutions.  'kublK-r  bathin- 
ettes  are  no  more,  but  you  know 
and  can  supply  tfie  customer  with 
information  about  waterproof  sub¬ 
stitutes,  and.  failing  substitutes,  you 
can  tell  her  of  the  virtues  of  the 
enanielware  basin.  I'he  nuKlern 
young  thing  may  be  able  to  think 
only  in  terms  of  the  electric  steri¬ 
lizer  which  her  friends  used  two 
vears  ago,  but  vour  placid  assurance 
that  the  old-fashioned  fxjiling  f)f 
the  Ixjttles  is  perfectly  efficacious 
will  reassure  her.  .And  in  most 
cases,  with  other  items,  you  can  as¬ 
sure  her  that  production  is  con¬ 
tinuing  and  new  supplies  will  Ik 
coming  in.  frequently  if  not  regu- 
larlv.  I  he  WPB  is  paying  s|KciaI 
attention  to  the  requirements  of 
infants  all  along  the  line.  Pass  these 
facts  on;  put  your  customer’s  mind 
at  rest:  and  keep  her  from  shopping 
from  store  to  store  to  put  in  a 
hoarder’s  supplv  of  necessities. 


WARTIME  PROMOTION  DEVICES 


ALL  I  HE  SL  (;(.ESTI()NS 
made  in  pre\  ions  pages  are  promo¬ 
tional  to  the  extent  that  thev  keep 
customers  coming  into  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  build  g«MKlwill  for  the  de¬ 
partment.  Lhere  are  a  coiqile  of 
straight  promotional  devices  that 
can  Ik  featured  tr)  advantage  Ik- 
cause  they  tie  in  with  the  wartime 
program.  For  instance,  simple  give¬ 
away  books  in  which  to  keep  a  re-c¬ 
ord  of  baby’s  growth  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever.  Many  a  young 
father  is  away  from  his  babv  now 
and  the  history  of  baby’s  earlv  elavs 


will  Ik  kept  in  loving  detail  against 
his  homecoming.  (Of  course, 
there’s  no  law  that  says  sou  must 
use  gise-awav  lxH)ks.  I  he  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  more  elaborate  baby 
l'(X)ks  that  vou  sell  across  the  count¬ 
er  is  esjKcially  elfe-ctive  nosv,  and 
iht-re’s  nothing  in  it  that  will  start 
an  unpatriotic  buying  rush.) 

V-Mail  Pictur*s.  Now  that  the 
War  Department  has  announceel 
that  \'-.Man  mas  Ik  used  to  send 
pictures  of  babies  to  their  fathers 
overseas,  you  mas  like  to  make  an 


arrangement  to  hast-  this  done  for 
sour  customers  Iree.  A  V-Mail  pic- 
ttire  mas  be  offered  as  a  premium 
svith  a  layette  purchase.  Ehe  baby 
must  Ik  less  than  a  year  old  and 
born  after  its  father  went  abroad 
with  his  unit.  .Mother  may  appear 
in  the  picture  t«x).  Offer  to  take 
a  picture  and  reprint  it  on  a  V-Mail 
blank,  and  you’ll  Ik  giving  mother 
another  reast)n  to  come  back  to 
sour  department— since  it’s  sour 
Information  Center  that  svill  sup- 
pis  her  svith  a  card  of  introduction 
to  the  store’s  photo  studio. 
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Hosiery 

By  Pkari.  Bkrry 


OPA  Now  Meeting  with  Trade 


The  announcciiiciit  by  OPA 
that  the  25  percent  reduction 
in  the  niaxinunn  prices  of 
grade  H  rayt)n  hosiery  which  was 
to  become  effective  July  Kith  will 
not  be  required  is  being  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  trade  as  being  a 
step  forward.  The  hope  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  this  modification  is  but 
the  forerunner  of  other  changes  to 
come.  The  announcement  also 
stated  that  meetings  with  the  indus¬ 
try  at  which  its  members  can  report 


tlieir  experiences  with  the  rayon 
hosiery  legnlation  will  be  held  in 
Washington  July  8,  9  and  10,  an 
opportunity  which  was  promised 
at  the  time  the  price  regulation  be¬ 
taine  effective  May  15th. 

Elimination  of  the  requirement 
for  a  25%  decrease  in  the  existing 
ceilings  for  Grade  B  hosiery  will 
not  change  the  present  manufactur¬ 
ers’  and  wholesalers’  ceilings  for 
Grade  B  hosiery,  OPA  explains. 
They  are  approximately  10%  lower 


Lord  8c  Taylor  spins  glamor  into  “cotton  cobwebs”. 


than  the  ceilings  for  the  same  types 
of  hosiery  which  meet  the  specifica¬ 
tions  for  Grade  A  and  are  stated 
specifically  in  the  regulation. 

The  dollar  and  cents  retail  ceil¬ 
ings  for  Grade  B  which  are  approxi¬ 
mately  10%  lower  than  Grade  .A 
prices  become  effective  Julv  f5th. 
Retailers  have  been  given  until  that 
date  to  sell  their  stocks  of  such 
hosiery  at  the  ceiling  prices  for 
Grade  hosiery.  OPA  says  that  the 
25%  reduction  in  the  Grade  B  ceil¬ 
ings  is  being  eliminated  because  of 
the  industry’s  representations  that 
larger  cpiantities  of  Grade  B  hosiery 
than  were  anticipated  will  be  on 
the  shelves  of  retailers  and  in  the 
wholesale  warehouses  on  that  date 
and  larger  losses  would  result  if 
the  industry  were  forced  to  sell  at 
much  lower  prices.  Goupled  with 
this  fact  is  the  current  practice  of 
the  WPB  of  granting  limited  per¬ 
mission  in  specified  cases  for  the 
manufacturer  of  hosiery  which 
does  not  quite  meet  Grade  A  speci¬ 
fications  because  of  lack  of  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  and  yarns  for  Grade 
A  production.  Thus  the  expected 
opportunity  to  clear  inventories  of 
Grade  B  hosiery  by  July  15th  has 
not  materialized. 

Among  subjects  to  be  discussed  at 
the  July  meetings,  w’e  understand, 
are  the  adecjuacy  of  standards  now 
in  the  regulation  as  shown  by  the 
test  of  actual  experience:  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  additional  grades  or  their 
inadvisability;  the  regulation  of 
present  ceiling  prices  to  the  operat¬ 
ing  returns  to  the  industry;  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  differen¬ 
tials  betwen  grades;  and  whether 
normal  distribution  is  adequately 
safeguarded  by  ceiling  prices  estab¬ 
lished  for  different  classes  of  pur¬ 
chasers. 

Invitations  are  being  sent  to  rep¬ 
resentative  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  for  the  July 
meetings. 

Cotton  Allocation  Quotas 

The  War  Prcxluction  Board  has 
announced  that  for  the  third  ejuart- 
er  of  this  year,  the  allocation  of 
English  spun  cotton  combed  yam 
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In  civilian  defense  ...  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  the  hospital  and  the 
office  .  .  .  women  are  contributing  their  share  to  the  great  cause  of  de¬ 
mocracy — and  they're  making  a  good  job  of  it.  We  salute  them. 
And,  on  War-time  apparel  of  every  kind,  Durabeau  Finishes,  are  doing 
a  swell  job  too.  Impart  improved  appearance  and  longer  service 
^  life,  water  and  spot  repellency,low  lustre,  softness  and  lasting  eye  appeal. 
Durabeau— the  "film  of  protection”  for  all  fabrics. 


FINISHES 

Reg  U  $  A  •»<]  Cantdj 

SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.,  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.,  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Corsets 

By  Pearl  Berry 


A  Review  of  Matters  Discussed  by  Buyers 
During  Market  Week 


used  lor  rciiilorcfintnl  piirposcs  in 
women’s  rayon  hosiery  will  he  limi¬ 
ted  to  the  same  amount  as  was  aho- 
eated  to  hosiery  manufacturers  for 
the  first  quarter  which  was 
of  the  manufacturer’s  average 
monthly  consumption  of  silk,  and 
nvlon  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1941. 

I  his  reduction,  it  was  slated, 
means  that  about  ()0(),()()()  pounds 
of  this  yarn  will  be  imported  dur¬ 
ing  the  quarter  beginning  July  first 
and  the  reduction  was  necessary 
Ix-'cause  of  limited  production  in 
England.  It  was  explained  by  WPB 
that  the  cut  in  the  percentage 
simply  recognizes  a  situation  w’hich 
has  operated  to  prevent  shipments 
of  more  than  (iOO.OOO  pounds  of 
such  yarn  in  any  quarter. 

Leg  Make-Up  Promotions 

Leg  make-ups  are  fast  making 
their  way  into  hosiery  departments, 
where  in  most  cases  the  sale  of  them 
is  c(M)rdinated  with  some  form  of 
“f(K)tees”  and  the  regular  line  of 
socks.  In  hosiery  departments, 
“Ixittled”  stockings  are  not  featured 
above  hosiery,  but  advertising  is 
far  ahead  in  linage.  Some  promo¬ 
tions  of  make-up  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  stores  are  new  and  novel. 
For  instance,  one  of  our  largest 
stores  has  run  a  storewide  contest 
with  a  prize  of  a  S25  war  bond  for 
tlie  “loveliest  legs”  among  salesgirls. 
Another  high  style  store  has  a  “leg 
bar”  for  makeup  and  offers  a  special 
of  pedicure,  hair  removal,  leg  mas¬ 
sage  and  professionally  applied  leg 
make-up  for  S5.  Often  leg  make-up 
is  displayed  at  elevator  stations  and 
announcements  of  its  sale  are  post¬ 
ed  in  fitting  rooms.  Life  Magazine 
in  the  July  5th  issue  is  devoting 
some  pages  to  bare  legs  with  a  cap¬ 
tion,  “Men  Distrust  But  Women 
Approve  New  Leg  Make-up  Prepa¬ 
rations.”  Illustrations  show  how  to 
apply  the  liquids  for  evening,  day 
(taking  into  consideration  a  possi¬ 
ble  wind-blown  skirt)  and  for  bath¬ 
ing  or  jitterbugging  with  the  thigh 
conqjletely  covered. 

*  *  * 

Lord  8:  Taylor  is  featuring 
“Knee  High”  cotton  lisfe  hose  for 
bicycling,  country  hiking  and  for 
working  in  V’ictory  gardens.  Colors 
are  w’hite,  navy,  red,  maize,  suntan, 
powder  blue  and  hunter’s  green. 
Price  65  cents  per  pair. 


The  end  of  Corset  Week 
saw  a  much  happier  and  less 
pessimistic  outlook  for  the 
future  than  many  buyers  and 
manufacturers  expected,  we  hear. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  estimated  that 
most  buyers  had  placed  orders 
previously  for  at  least  75%  of  their 
quotas  and  time  was  spent  mostly 
in  discussing  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  Of  course,  no  buyer 
lost  an  opportunity  to  get  in  a 
word  tor  more  merchandise,  but 
manufacturers  say  that  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  problems 
they  have  of  labor  and  materials 
resulted  from  the  more  or  less  “get 
together”  character  of  the  Week. 

Allocation  Problem  in 
War  Production  Areas 

One  sore  spot  in  the  picture  was 
the  complaint  of  buyers  from  war 
plant  districts  where  population 
has  increased.  So  far  most  manu¬ 
facturers  are  keeping  to  quotas  but 
it  is  hoped  by  those  concerned  that 
some  adjustment  can  come  about 
whereby  stores  with  this  increased 
clientele  can  get  more  merchandise 
to  cover  the  justifiaftle  demand. 

All  agi  ee  that  war  workers  should 
get  preference  when  it  comes  to 
supporting  garments  and  that  pur¬ 
chases  should  be  made  locally  so 
that  garments  can  be  fitted  proper¬ 
ly  anti  promptly.  How  to  break 
tfown  allocations  is  a  prttblem 
manufacturers  are  much  concernetl 
over,  so  that  many  well  regarded 
toes  will  not  consider  they  are 
being  stepped  on.  Manufacturers 
are  well  aware  that  the  shifting  of 
population  creates  a  retail  problem 
anti  they  want  to  find  some  solu¬ 
tion  that  will  be  fair  tt)  all.  It  is 
estimated  that  even  in  districts 
which  ha\e  tio  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion,  stocks  may  be  insufficient  to 
meet  dematid.  Naturally,  each 
buyer  wants  her  tpiota.  .\nd,  manu¬ 
facturers  say,  it  is  going  to  be 
tough  to  adjust  geographically  any 


tiiatige  in  allocations. 

Phases  of  Rubber  Situation 

Synthetic  rubber  comes  in  for  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  these  davs. 
Matiufacturers,  however,  tell  us 
that  the  corset  industry  has  tiot  vet 
had  any  synthetic  rubber  allocated 
to  it  for  experimentatioti.  If  and 
when  it  does,  the  industry  will 
want  plenty  of  time  for  testing 
before  offering  products  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  One  of  the  problems  to  be 
overcome  is  the  unpleasant  odor 
W’hich  accompanies  some  kinds  of 
synthetic  rubber  and  until  it  is 
removed,  of  course,  such  materials 
are  completely  out  of  the  picture 
in  making  undergarments.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  rubber  material 
may  be  available  and  satisfactory 
for  garters  in  particular,  but  buyers 
were  advised  that  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  would  probably  not  come 
about  in  the  near  future. 

The  importance  of  rubber  in 
garters  both  for  anchoring  founda¬ 
tions  and  holding  up  but  not  tear¬ 
ing  hosiery,  was  stressed.  It  seems 
that  your  reporter  has  been  talking 
for  eons  about  the  relation  of 
garters  and  hosiery  lengths  and 
placements.  It  t(X)k  the  advent  of 
rayon  stockings  to  get  someone  to 
do  something  about  it.  We  have 
hosiery  manufacturers  making 
rayon  hose  shorter  to  compensate 
for  the  stretch  of  these  stockings 
upon  wearing.  Now  we  fiave  corset 
manufacturers  concerned  alM)ut 
properly  holding  foundations  in 
place  through  garters  which  should 
keep  garments  from  riding  up. 
Manufacturers  tell  us  that  they 
expect  to  put  out  educational  mate¬ 
rial  which  will  help  the  fitter  advise 
customers  about  this  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  corset  and  hosiery  on  a 
conservation  basis  as  well  as  for 
comfort.  The  placement  of  the 
back  garter  on  foundations  is 
often,  we  are  told,  too  far  back  for 
both  comfort  and  hosiery  conserva¬ 
tion.  With  only  two  garters  on 
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NiW  YO«K  or'r’iri  “?oo  loTH  .V. 


Out  of  the  cauldrons  of  war  will  one  day  come  the  ^  |  ’  Jk  I 

works  of  peace,  improved  and  renewed  by  their  baptism  k  1  \  « 

of  fire.  "Continuous  Process”  Rayon  Yarn,  Industrial’s  &  ■ 

great  contribution  to  rayon  progress,  is  one  such  product.  Ideally  ^ 

suited  to  war  needs  because  of  its  unexampled  uniformity  and  virtual 
freedom  from  knots  and  broken  filaments,  this  yarn,  in  parachutes, 
is  dropping  bombs  on  the  enemy;  as  wire  covering,  it  is  insulating 
the  hearts  of  submarines  and  destroyers;  in  tires,  it  will  keep  bombers  and  half-tracks  and  gun  carriers  rolling. 


victory  is  ours,  and  rayon  can  retarn  to  the  ways  of  peace,  all  that  w’e  have  learned  about  this  superior  yarn  and 
its  characteristics,  w  ill  be  yours — to  enjoy  in  new'  fabrics,  new  weaves,  new  textures  and  textiles.  In 
^  beauty,  durability,  uniformity,  they  will  surpass  everything  that  has  gone  before. 


Meantime,  Industrial's  famous  Spun-lo  Knit  Cloth  for  Undies,  and  as  much  of  Industrial’s  quality 
yams  as  can  be  spared  from  the  works  of  war,  are  serving  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the 
army  on  the  home  front  by  supplying  wearables  for  workers, 

and  clothing  for  civilian  needs. 


Manufacturers  of  “CONTINUOUS  PROCESS”  rayom  yarn  and 


KMT  RAYON  CLOTH 
*Rei.  f.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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garments  now,  some  women  hnd 
the  back  noneiastic  garter  does  a 
l>etter  job  it  it  is  brought  an  inch 
or  more  forward  so  that  bending 
or  sitting  dttes  not  put  as  much 
strain  on  the  stocking.  To  save 
sttKkings  some  women  are  untasten- 
ing  the  back  garters  while  actively 
engaged.  When  this  is  done,  the 
garment  may  ride  up  and  conse- 
<juently  cannot  function  as  it 
should  when  it  is  most  needed. 

Fitting  “Soft”  Garments 

■Stime  of  our  leading  corset  manu¬ 
facturers  are  pointing  out  to  buyers 
that  this  is  an  opportune  time  to 
stress  fitting  garments  so  that  all 
corsets  may  l>e  put  j>ermanently  in 
the  corset  departments  of  stores 


instead  of  notion  departments  and 
first  floor  aisle  counters.  Many 
customers  for  “soft”  garments  have 
heretofore  never  known  what  it 
was  to  be  scientifically  fitted  with 
form  fitting  garments.  Institutional 
advertising  can  go  a  long  way  in 
getting  these  customers  into  corset 
fitting  rooms  and  intelligent  sales- 
talk  can  keep  them  coming  back 
there,  it  is  believed.  With  gar¬ 
ments  now  having  little  or  no 
elastic,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
convince  women  that  a  garment 
worth  wearing  should  be  fitted  and 
the  new  L-85  silhouette  demands 
smooth  lines.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  is  a  splendid  time  to  stress 
personal  service  in  corset  depart¬ 
ments  and  corset  departments 


should  work  closely  with  advertis- 
ing  copywriters  to  add  to  a  per¬ 
manent  list  of  regular  customers. 

Pantie  Girdles  and  Bras 

The  rubber  shortage  has  appar¬ 
ently  produced  a  greater  change 
over  from  foundation  garments  to 
girdle  or  pantie  girdle  and  bra 
than  in  other  territories.  The  more 
strenuous  the  work  the  more  free¬ 
dom  is  demanded.  VV’e  are  told 
that  there  are  less  pantie  girdles  to 
meet  this  demand  than  any  other 
type  of  foundation  garment.  .Also, 
less  or  no  rubber  in  them  is  making 
ihem  more  difficult  to  fit  for  com¬ 
fort.  To  fit  them  an  inch  larger 
than  when  they  had  a  gtxid  deal 
of  elastic  is  a  rule  with  many 
corsetieres.  Bras  for  active  women 
are  coming  in  for  more  careful 
fitting  when  shoulder  straps  con¬ 
tain  no  elastic.  Some  stores  are 
advising  customers  to  bring  in 
usable  elastic  to  be  inserted  in 
shoulder  straps.  Heavier  women 
are  missing  elastic  gores  in  some 
of  the  long  bras. 

New  Garter  Belts 

Garter  belts  designed  by  corset 
manufacturers  to  take  the  place  of 
the  two-way  stretch  garments  con¬ 
tinue  in  demand  in  corset  depart¬ 
ments,  and  in  all  cases  we  know  of, 
they  are  confined  to  corset  depart¬ 
ment  selling.  Some  of  the  garter 
belts  we  have  seen  do  cpiite  a  bit 
more  than  hold  up  the  stockings. 
We  know  of  one  store  that  takes 
care  in  fitting  and  altering  them 
so  they  fit  snugly  and  correctly. 

*  *  « 

The  Army  at  Bloomingdale’s 

BLOOM  ING  DALE’S  gave  over 
considerable  space  on  their  sixth 
tl<M)r  to  an  exhibit,  “How  the  .Army 
L(M)ks  .After  Vour  Boy”.  Lhis  ex¬ 
hibit  was  sectioned  off  by  a  parti¬ 
tion,  the  outside  of  which  was 
decorated  with  stripes  of  red, 
white  and  blue  starred  at  regular 
intervals.  Lhe  exhibit  included 
f(H)ds.  some  dehydrated,  clothing, 
shoes,  camouflage  methods  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  guns  and  other  arms,  hospital 
and  field  supplies  and  an  altar. 
.A  window  carrying  an  announce¬ 
ment  and  invitation  to  the  exhibit 
showed  an  amphibian  jeep  against 
a  desert  background. 


Expert  handling  of  the  wartime  theme  in  corset  advertising. 
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Operating  Results  of  Department 
and  Specialty  Stores  in  1942 

By  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research 


In  retailing  too  the  results  of 
one  year  extend  into  the  future. 
Last  year’s  figures  properly  inter¬ 
preted  will  help  check  this  year’s 
performance  and  set  next  year’s 
objectives.  The  Harvard  Report 
will  give  a  statistical  picture  of 
department  store  and  specialty 
store  operations  during  the  first 
year  of  World  War  II. 

In  addition  to  the  statistical 
tables  of  total  store  nierchaiidis- 


IS  YESTERDAY’S 
CHILD  ! 

ing  and  expense  data  the  forth¬ 
coming  study  will  analyze  the 
results  in  the  light  of  the  increase 
in  purchasing  power,  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  services  to  customers, 
reduced  operating  costs,  effect  of 
sales  increases  on  real  estate  costs, 
etc.  It  thus  will  provide  a  very- 


adequate  background  for  the 
retail  executive  who  realizes  that 
current  sales  trends,  profits  and 
expense  ratios  are  transitory  and 
that  planning  and  control  of  opera¬ 
tions  are  as  distinctly  necessary 
today  as  in  the  past. 

Make  sure  you  have  your  own 
1942  “Harvard  Report.”  Send 
your  order  today  and  receive  this 
Report  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the 


Price  to  Members,  $1.00  per  copy  Price  to  Non-Members,  Prepaid,  $2.50  per  copy 
Quantity  Discounts — 10  to  99  copies  25%  100  copies  or  more  40% 

READY  ABOUT  JULY  15 


ORDER  FORM 


national  retail  dry  goods  association 

101  W.$f  3l$t  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Pleete  tend  .  copy/iet  of  the  Harvard  Report— “Operat!n9  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in  1942. 


Individual 


To  facilitate  Firm  . . 

delivery 

Street . 

please  remit 

with  order  City  and  State 


Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  city. 
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CONTROLLERS’  WARTIME 


CONFEREN 


CE 


Handling  Witholding  Tax 
Deductions  from  Salaries 

By  Kf.nnkth  C.  Richmond, 

Treasurer,  Abraham  ir  Straus,  Brooklyn,  \.  Y. 


ONE  of  the  problems  under 
the  income  tax  law  is  wheth¬ 
er  to  use  the  calculation 
method  of  figuring  the  amount  to 
be  withheld,  or  whether  to  use  the 
tables.  Although  very  complicated, 
the  tables  seem  easier  to  apply  than 
calculating  a  deduction  for  every 
even  tlollar  amount  of  w'ages.  The 
tables,  how’ever,  may  work  consid¬ 
erable  hardship  at  several  wage 
levels.  For  example,  under  the 
tables,  a  single  person  earning  $40 
per  week  has  $6.60  deducted.  I'his 
is  $343.20  for  a  full  year,  or  $4.40 
more  than  the  income  tax  of  a 
single  person  under  the  optional 
method  plus  his  Victory  Tax  at 
5%.  It  is  $22.60  more  than  the  an¬ 
nual  income  tax  plus  a  victory  tax 
reduced  by  25%  through  taking  the 
post-war  credit  currently.  By  de¬ 
ducting  the  $6.60  shown  in  the 
tables,  you  may  be  placing  this  $40 
a  w'eek  employee  under  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  applying  for  a  refund  from 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  end 
of  the  year— not  a  nice  position  to 
be  in  if  you  can  avoid  it. 

Ways  to  Minimize  Hardship 

There  are  other  cases  that  I  will 
not  take  time  to  itemize  but  which 
may  create  new  restlessness  among 
your  employees  if  you  use  the 
tables.  The  reason  is  that  the  tables 
are  in  brackets  of  $5  and  $10 
amounts.  I'he  deduction  has  been 
figured  by  the  calculation  method 
for  the  exact  mid-point  in  each 
bracket.  In  wage  levels  beknc  the 
mid-point,  the  employee  overpays 
the  calculation  method,  and  in 
wage  brackets  above  the  mid-point, 
the  employee  gets  a  bargain.  For 
white  collar  workers,  these  hard¬ 
ships  may  be  serious,  especially  in 
those  cases  where  the  table  actually 
develops  deductions  at  a  rate  great¬ 
er  than  the  probable  income  tax 
liability  for  the  year. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  employer  may  not  use 
the  calculation  method  for  weekly 
amounts  of  wages  below  the  mid¬ 
point  in  each  bracket;  and  the 


bracket  method  of  withholding  for 
other  employees  on  the  same  pay¬ 
roll  whose  wages  fall  above  the  mid¬ 
point.  The  law  seems  to  permit  the 
employer  to  choose  either  method 
for  any  employee  and  to  alternate 
methods  in  respect  to  the  same  em 
ployee  in  successive  weeks.  Ihe 
N'RI)Ci.\  Faxation  Committee  has 
asked  for  a  ruling  on  this  point 
from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue.  Meanwhile,  my  own  store  in¬ 
tends  to  use  lx>th  methods  simul- 
taneoush  so  as  to  correct  inequities 
in  the  lower  section  of  each  bracket. 

Most  rank  and  file  workers  of 
stores  are  engaged  for  a  five-day 


an  advance  of  17.4%  in  dollar  sales, 
the  expense  rate  dropped  by  only 
l.4‘’j,  of  sales;  whereas  in  1942, 
witli  a  smaller  sales  increase,  that 
is,  12.4%,  the  expense  rate  fell  by 
2.25%  of  sales. 

In  other  words,  while  sales  dol 
lars  were  increasing  12%,  expense 
dollars  were  increasing  at  a  very 
much  lower  rate  than  that.  The 
explanation,  of  course,  lies  partly 
in  the  forced  curtailment  of  de¬ 
partment  store  services,  especially 
those  cttnnected  with  delivery  and 
returned  merchandise. 

Indeed,  considering  the  con¬ 
juncture  of  factors  favorable  to  the 
reduction  of  expense,  it  is  perhaps 
arguable  that  thoroughly  alert 
managements  should  have  achieved 
even  greater  reductions  in  expense 
outlays. 

Specialty  Stores 

Departmentized  specialty  stores 
in  1942  were  subject  to  much  the 
same  general  influences  as  depart¬ 
ment  stores;  they  experienced  a 
similar  increase  in  dollar  sales 
volume,  their  gross  margin  in¬ 


week;  we  have  many  others,  how¬ 
ever,  who  are  engaged  for  a  three- 
day  week,  a  two-day  week,  or  just 
.Saturdays  only.  .\11  these  employees 
are  paid  at  a  payroll  interval  of 
one  week,  and  on  approximately 
the  same  day  of  the  following  week. 
W'e  Ijelieve  that  one  week  should  be 
considered  the  payroll  pericxi  for 
establishing  the  withholding  ex¬ 
emption  for  all  these  employees, 
even  if  this  results  in  no  tax  with¬ 
held  for  one,  two  and  three-dav 
workers.  These  workers  are  house¬ 
wives  or  students  who  cannot  work 
more  than  a  limited  number  of 
days.  Unless  they  do  work  for 
another  employer,  their  annual  in¬ 
come  in  most  cases  will  be  less  than 
their  personal  exemption,  and  they 
will  not  1k’  required  to  fde  a  return. 
The  NRDG.\  Taxation  Committee 
has  asked  the  Bureau  whether  the 
weekly  withholding  exemption  ap¬ 
plies  to  a  work-week  of  less  than 
six  days. 


creased  slightly,  and  their  exjKiise 
rate  dropped  by  more  than  2%  of 
sales.  I'he  consequent  increase  in 
specialty  store  profits  before  taxes 
corresponded  to  that  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Comparison  between  1941  and 
1942  is  rendered  somewhat  in¬ 
secure  by  the  fact  that  there  svas 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
specialty  stores  reporting  for  1942. 
.-Mthough  specialty  store  margins 
have  been  for  many  years  typically 
higher  than  department  store  mar¬ 
gins,  the  figures  for  1942  svere 
|)ractically  identical,  38. T*’,,  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  38.75‘’^  for 
specialty  stores. 

The  typically  higher  expense 
ratio  for  specialty  stores  still  per¬ 
sisted,  however,  with  the  result  that 
the  profit  showing  for  1942  con¬ 
tinued,  as  has  been  the  case  yvith 
only  one  exception  since  1929,  to 
be  inferior  to  that  of  department 
stores. 

Small  Stores  vs.  Large 

In  general  the  small  stores 
showed  a  greater  dollar  sales  in¬ 
crease  in  1942  than  did  the  large 


Expense  Decline  Most  Notable  Feature 
of  1942  Store  Operating  Results 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
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ones.  In  I  lie  largest  voluine  group, 
(lepailnu  Ml  stores  with  sales  ot 
over  .'!>20.<M)().(K)(),  the  advance  in 
net  sales  voluine  was  only  H.5%, 
a  ligure  lower  than  the  average 
retail  price  increase:  hence,  as 
might  he  exjrected.  the  total  num- 
kr  ol  transactions  tleclined  slightly 
in  this  group. 

Met  e,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  seen 
the  influence  ol  conditions  in  cer¬ 
tain  large  cities,  notably  New 
York,  where  the  consequences  ol 
war  have  made  little  or  tto  contri¬ 
bution  to  industrial  activity.  I  his 
impression  was  conhnned  by  ex- 
aminatioii  ol  data  on  |)opulation 
shifts  since  the  1940  census. 

In  a  majority  ol  cases  the  cities 
in  which  the  largest  stores  were 
hnated  sullered  decreases  oi  otilv 
minor  increases  in  population  ovet 
this  two-year  period. 

(ilearly  it  is  this  factor  whidi 
g(Ks  far  to  account  lor  the  lower 
rate  of  sales  increase  which  was 
(ommon  lor  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sarv  to  point  out  that  such  popu¬ 
lation  shifts,  if  they  should  be 
continued  into  the  post-war  jK'riod, 
would  create  problems  ol  the  most 
seiious  character  lor  many  large 
metropolitan  stores. 

Basement  Results 

In  the  two  largest  volume  groups 
the  rate  of  increase  in  basement 
stiles  exceeded  the  rate  ol  increase 
in  main  store  sales.  .Ynalysis  ol  the 
liKation  by  cities  ol  the  stores  in 
these  two  volume  groups  suggests 
that  there  were  two  sets  ol  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which,  in  1942, 
the  increase  in  basement  sales 
tended  to  outstrip  the  increase  in 
main  store  sales. 

1  he  first  set  ol  circumstances 
apiK'ared  in  some  large  cities  where 
lelatively  little  economic  stimulus 
was  derived  from  war  expenditures; 
Xew  \ork  and  Boston,  lor  instance, 
mav  be  taken  as  typical.  Fre- 
<|uently.  though  not  invariably,  in 
such  cities  basement  sales  increased 
bv  a  greater  percentage  than  did 
main  store  sales,  cpiite  jiossiblv  be¬ 
cause-  rising  prices  made  it  neces- 
stirv  lor  white  collar  workers  and 
middle  class  customers  generallv  to 
watch  their  expenditures  carelullv 
and  patronize  institutions  enjoving 
a  reputation  lor  low  prices. 

I  his  set  ol  circumstances  appar- 


There  is  an  up-to-date  reference  library 
in  each  Burroughs  office.  It  contains 
the  latest  detailed  information  on  the 
application  of  machines  to  today’s  new 
accounting  problems.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  services  of  Burt 
roughs’  technical  staff,  is  available  to 
every  Burroughs  user. 


Right  now  you  can  arrange  for  regular, 
periodic  inspection,  lubrication  and 
adjustment  of  your  Burroughs  machines, 
so  that  emergencies  and  the  delays 
they  cause  may  be  prevented.  A  stand¬ 
ard  Burroughs  Service  Agreement  pro¬ 
vides  this  efficient  protection  at  a 
moderate,  predetermined  cost.  All  work 
is  guaranteed  by  Burroughs. 


You  can  also  arrange  for  delivery  of 
Burroughs  carbon  paper,  roll  paper, 
ribbons  and  other  machine  supplies 
manufactured  to  Burroughs’  own  speci¬ 
fications.  Discounts  range  from  10% 
to  40%  on  quantity  purchases  under 
different  plans  that  permit  delivery  of 
as  little  or  as  much  as  you  need  at  any 
one  time. 


CMBON  W£R 


at  any  time,  are  especiax^y 
the  local  Burroughs  ofl&ce  or 
Machine  Company,  Detroit. 


These  services,  valuanie 
valuable  in  wartime.  Call 
write  Burroughs  Adding 


Burroughs 


JHAWI/F4CTOI»IWG  FOR  WAR— Tie  manufacture  of 
aircraft  equipment  for  the  Army  Air  Forces,  and  tie  manufacture  of  Burroughs  figuring 
and  accounting  equipment  for  the  Army.  Navy.  U.  S.  Government  and  the  nation’s 
many  war  activities,  are  the  vital  tas.^s  asdyted  to  "urrougis  in  tie  Victory  Prs-ram. 
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ciuly  attccted  the  results  ot  a  num¬ 
ber  ol  stores  in  the  $20,000,000  and 
over  volume  group,  and  the  same 
was  true  also  of  some  of  the  stores 
in  the  $10,000,000  to  $20,(HK),000 
volume  group.  But  for  some  of  the 
large  stores,  a  quite  different  set  of 
circumstances  apparently  existed. 

These  were  the  stores  situated 
in  such  war  Ixxtm  cities  as  Dayton 
and  Seattle,  and  for  these  stores  it 
seems  plausible  to  suggest  that  the 
greater  percentage  increase  in  base¬ 
ment  sales  in  1912  reflected  a 
tendency  for  the  income  classes 
receiving  substantially  augmented 
pay  envelopes  to  continue  their 
purchasing  in  the  low-price  estab¬ 
lishments  to  which  they  were 
habituated.  These  hypotheses  of 
course  are  highly  tentative;  and 
even  if  they  should  be  valid  for 
1942  the  situation  is  of  such  a  fluid 
and  changing  character  that  little 
guarantee  would  exist  that  these 
same  tendencies  would  necessarily 
characterize  1943.  In  any  event, 
however,  the  1942  findings  cast 
some  doubt  on  the  easy  assumption 
that  in  a  wartime  boom  period  a 
trading  up  psychology  on  the  part 
of  consumers  necessarily  operates 
to  a  disadvantage  of  basements  and 
other  low  price  distributors.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  price  appeal 
retains  considerable  potency. 


Air  Express  Up-to-Datc 

IHE  .\IR  EXPRESS  Division 
of  Railway  Express  .\gency  has  just 
issued  an  indexed  handbook,  in  file 
form  on  the  “Who-What-Where- 
and-How”  of  fastest  way  shipping. 

The  handbook  discusses  how  to 
get  priorities— although  it  is  point¬ 
ed  out  that  priorities  are  not  needetl 
for  air  express  shipments  and  are 
only  used  to  make  sure  that  first 
things  get  out  first  when  space  is 
limited.  If  the  shipment  must  not 
be  delayed  because  of  space  limita¬ 
tions,  then  a  priority  is  in  order. 
list  of  priority  offices  is  given.  Also 
included  are  information  on  pack¬ 
ing,  weights  and  sizes  and  a  table 
giving  rates  for  various  distances 
and  package  weights  as  well  as  ap¬ 
proximate  Hying  times  for  diHerent 
Hying  distances. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  infor¬ 
mation  mentioned,  helpful  hints  on 
air  express  shipping  are  scattered 
throughout  the  lutndbcxik. 


How  Far  Can  Retail  Stores  Go  in 
Service  Restriction? 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


gressively  greater  trouble  with  man- 
jxiwer.  .\nd  these  are  adjustments 
which  we  may  not  be  able  to  avoid; 
for  we  cannot  expect  positive  as¬ 
sistance  or  even  cessation  of  labor 
piracy  directed  at  you  on  the  part 
of  the  Manpower  Commission  until 
adjustments  of  this  general  kind  arc 
made. 

Seven  Sugge.stion$ 

First,  there  is  the  problem  of 
delivery.  Small  packages  can  be 
carried,  deliveries  can  be  zoned 
and  made  with  such  infretjuency  as 
,may  be  necessitated  to  assure  full 
loads.  Even  a  certain  amount  of 
pooling  can  tx?  practiced  to  take 
tare  of  outlying  areas  or  perhaps 
the  whole  territory,  if  a  Hexible 
system  is  devised. 

■Second,  window  and  H(X)r  dis¬ 
plays.  fashion  shows,  and  store  de¬ 
corations  can  be  sharply  curtailed. 
Extra  employment  can  be  avoided 
by  minimizing  the  sales  peaks  gen¬ 
erated  by  special  promotions  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  naturally  heavy  volume. 

Third,  in  sales  service,  self  selec¬ 
tion  can  be  developed,  lay-awavs 
tan  be  restricted,  approvals  limited, 
returns  brought  under  control. 

Fourth,  wrapping  can  be  mucli 
reduced,  not  only  gift  wrapping 
but  other  kinds  as  well. 

Fifth,  billing  may  be  substan- 
tiallv  simplified  and  statistical  and 
accounting  work  of  some- kinds  can 
be  curtailed. 

Sixth,  credit  work  can  be  cut 


back  just  by  establishing  a  verv 
moderate  limit  on  the  size  of  the 
sales  check  subject  to  a  charge. 

Seventh,  that  manpower  einplov- 
ed  in  a  range  of  miscellaneous  ser¬ 
vices— for  advice  on  parties  and 
gifts,  for  providing  music  or  giving 
attendance  in  reading  or  other  rest 
nxims,  for  parking  and  delivering 
cars,  for  many  other  things  found 
here  and  there  among  stores— that 
manpower  can  be  almost  wholly 
eliminated. 

These  suggestions,  and  that  is 
all  they  are,  do  not  and  cannot 
have  uniform  applicability,  but 
they  are  generally  practical. 

They  are  not  necessarily  de¬ 
sirable  and  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Requirements  seeks  no  curtail¬ 
ments  as  such.  But  these  things 
save  manpower.  It  is  this  list  of 
services  w'e  can  do  without  best. 
They  are  not  fundamental  to  the 
performance  of  your  basic  func¬ 
tion. 

\ow  I  do  not  propose  that  you 
start  right  in  to  limit  your  opera¬ 
tions  at  all.  Far  from  it.  But  if 
you  can’t  get  the  people  and  you 
have  to  trim  your  sails,  trim  them 
in  this  general  pattern.  I  am  sure 
we  shall  find  little  sympathy  with 
our  tales  of  woe  so  far  as  the  Man¬ 
power  Comission  goes,  until  we  are 
down  to  fundamentals.  .And  we 
cannot  honestly  expect  it  to  be 
otherwise  in  the  bitter  competi¬ 
tion  of  every  trade  and  every  in¬ 
dustry  for  men. 


Operating  Under  Regulation  W 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


gently  when  inquiries  are  made  by 
customers. 

Vour  success  in  doing  a  contin¬ 
uous  educational  job  with  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  not  only  helps  control  your 
operating  e.xpiense  by  reducing  at¬ 
tempts  to  violate;  but  our  success 
in  selling  compliance  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  one  ot  the  most 
important  factors  in  getting  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  listen  to 
our  proposals  for  relief,  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  operating  short  cuts 
present  themselves. 


Charge  Customer  Shrinkage 

Just  as  important  as  education 
is  the  third  operating  problem 
under  the  Regulation:  that  is,  the 
problem  of  charge  customer  shrink¬ 
age,  and  we  liax’e  had  a  charge 
customer  shrinkage.  Here  we  find 
ourselves  placed  betw'een  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  order  devised  to  reduce 
the  use  of  credit  on  one  hand  and 
the  necessity  of  retaining  customer 
credit  relationships  on  the  other. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  billing  a 
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smaller  {)ertentage  ot  our  sales 
volume  lo  our  regular  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  than  we  did  prior  lo  the 
Regulation;  we  are  mailing  a  small¬ 
er  nuniher  of  statements;  and  in 
many  cases  we  are  doing  nothing 
about  it. 

Customer  Asset  Must  Be 
Guarded 

Retailers  have  a  reputation  lor 
whole-hearted  cottperation  with  the 
war  effort,  and  our  attitude  is  the 
same  in  this  case:  but  there  is  no 
justification  for  dissipating  our 
valuable  charge  customer  assets 
any  more  than  there  is  an  excuse 
for  our  building  superintendents 
dissipating  the  physical  assets  of 
our  plants  through  inattention. 
This  present  emergency  shows  no 
signs  of  permanently  changing  the 
place  of  credit  in  retailing.  It  is 
going  to  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
important  sources  of  business  after 
the  emergency,  and  it  is  our  job 
to  protect  it  and  keep  our  preferred 
group  of  charge  customers  intact. 

The  credit  office  is  the  customer 
nerve  center  of  the  store.  Any 
carelessness,  any  lowering  of  the 
quality  of  the  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  that  your  credit  office 
should  l)e  famous  for,  not  only  will 
affect  \()ur  customer  relations  but 
will  undermine  the  morale  of  your 
staff  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
take  months  to  again  make  them 
saleswomen  who  can  sell  your  store 
to  your  customers. 

How  to  Terminate  Regulation 

The  most  serious  problem  of  all 
remains.  It  is  the  problem  of  let¬ 
ting  go  of  the  tiger’s  tail. 

To  be  real  plain,  how  are  we 
going  to  terminate  Regulation  W? 

I  know  that  we  do  not  yet  see  the 
end  of  the  present  emergency,  but 
let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  and  be 
wishful  thinkers  believing  that 
some  morning  we  will  arrive  at 
the  office  and  be  told  that  it  is  all 
over  and  that  we  shall  sublimely 
return  to  the  No-Regulation  Era. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  so  simple 
as  that,  for  we  are  not  going  to 
eliminate  Regulation  VV  until  we 
retail  merchants  eliminate  the  need 
for  it.  We  must  be  ready  to  con¬ 
trol  credit  extension  effectively  in 
our  communities,  if  we  are  to  get 
the  relief  we  so  fondly  are  looking 
forward  to. 


For  many  months  now,  we  have  been  etigaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  assembly  parts  for  firearms  for  the 
U.  S.  .\rmy.  Naturally,  we  consider  our  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  more  important  than  anything  else. 

However,  we  are  endeavoring  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
to  continue  to  supply  our  customers  with  tickets,  tags, 
and  labels  for  their  price  marking  operations.  We 
hope  someday  to  return  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
world’s  finest  price  marking  machines.  They’ll  be 
the  world’s  finest,  we  assure  you.  We  are  most  proud 
of  our  position  in  this  field  and  it  is  our  aim  and 
purpose  to  maintain  our  valued  position. 

What  formerly  constituted  our  sales  staff  lately  has 
been  specially  trained  on  serv  ice  work.  .Monarch  rep¬ 
resentatives  now  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of  our 
retailer-customers  for  whatever  service  they  may  be 
able  to  render— either  in  a  mechanical  w'ay  or  by  sug¬ 
gestions  to  assist  you  in  faster,  more  economical  mer¬ 
chandise  price  marking  methods. 
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OPA  and  WPB  Rulings  Affecting 
Fabrics  and  Shoes 


Sales  ot  apparel  labrics  to  stores 
were  affected  l)y  two  OPA  rul¬ 
ings  during  the  past  month,  one 
rf)n  pre-shrunk  wtMtlens  and  worsteds 
and  one  on  better  rayon  dress 
gtKKfs. 

MPR  163  on  w<M)len  and  worsted 
labrics  was  first  amended  on  june 
1 7th  and  later  revised,  on  July 
10th,  to  allow  for  the  additional 
expense  incurred  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  in  pre-shrinking,  cutting  and 
packaging.  Its  final  effect  is  that 
the  manufacturer  applies  a  pricing 
formula  for  sales  to  retail  stores 
•of  pre-shrunk  w«)olens  and  worsteds, 
in  lengths  of  30  yards  or  less,  which 
will  give  him  the  same  general 
mark-up  as  he  experienced  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  of  1941.  In 
no  event,  however,  may  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  maximum  price  exceed 
a  mark-up  of  approximately  18 
per  cent  over  the  ceiling  for  sales 
•of  the  same  fabric  to  cutters  and 
jobbers.  The  change  does  not  affect 
the  retail  price  of  these  fabrics, 
which  are  subject  to  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation. 

Sales  of  finished  better  ravon 
•dress  gtxtds  by  converters  to  dress 
manufacturers  and  to  retailers  were 
transferred  from  the  finished  goods 
•ceiling  regulation  MPR  127  to  the 
GMPR.  In  sales  to  retailers  “better 
rayon  dress  g(M)ds”  are  defined  as 
those  consisting  of  75%  or  more 
•of  rayon,  sold  to  dress  manufac¬ 
turers  whose  minimum  rayon  dress 
price  line  is  S16.75  and  those  which 
are  of  a  type  sold  in  1942  to  re¬ 
tailers  at  a  minimum  of  85^  a  yard 
for  plain  dyed  or  SI  a  yard  for 
printed.  The  purpose  of  the 
change,  which  allows  converters  to 
determine  prices  individually  on 
the  basis  of  March,  1942  prices, 
is  to  cover  widely  varying  costs 
•  of  operation  among  specialized 
types  of  converters. 

*  *  * 

Shoes,  as  rationed  items,  need 
not  be  included  any  htnger  in  in- 
ventorv  control  figures.  Permission 
to  eliminate  them  applies  both  to 
rationed  and  unrationed  types.  If 
they  are  eliminated  from  current 
inventorv  figures,  they  must  also  be 
figured  out  of  the  base  period  in¬ 
ventorv. 


.\t  the  end  ol  June  baseball, 
track  and  f(M>tball  shoes,  and  gold 
and  silver  evening  slippers  and 
riding  b(H)ts  in  stock  or  in  process 
of  mamdacture,  were  released  from 
rationing.  The  reason  for  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  silver  and  gold  evening 
slippers  from  the  list  was  their 
deterioration  when  held  in  stock. 
The  ruling  applies  only  to  slippers 
made  with  uppers  entirely  ol  gold 
or  silver,  and  not  to  slippers  simply 
trimmed  with  gold  or  silver. 

This  .Vmendment  No.  25  to 
Ration  Order  17  also: 

1.  Requires  each  dealer  to  keep 
with  his  inventory  form  R-1701  a 
list  of  any  released  shoes,  by  type 
and  quantity,  which  he  had  in  his 
inventory,  in  transit  to  him,  or  in 
storage  for  him,  on  the  date  they 
were  released  from  rationing. 

2.  Requires  each  deafer  to  keep 
with  his  inventory  all  records  of 
ration  currency  adjustments  and 
of  loans  or  advances  of  ration 
currency  arranged  by  ()P.\  District 
offices.  Provisions  for  such  loans 
were  made  in  Amendment  No.  23, 
dated  June  22nd.  Apj>lication  is 
made  to  the  OP.\  district  office  for 
such  temporary  loans;  and  also 
for  additional  working  reserves  of 
ration  currency,  in  cases  where 
initial  allowances  are  not  sufficient 
to  cover  both  current  orders  and 
pavment  of  ration  debts  incurred 
during  the  credit  periotl  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  .April  25. 

Promotions 

Retail  interest  in  early  July  was 
centered  on  the  OCR’s  jjrojected 
“DeclaratitJii  of  Policy  for  Re¬ 
tailers’’,  a  plan  for  voluntary  action 
by  retailers  in  removing  promo¬ 
tional  emphasis  from  textile  mer¬ 
chandise.  Its  success  in  operation 
may  be  the  means  of  avoiding  tex¬ 
tile  rationing.  While  copies  of  the 
plan  were  still  not  a\ailable  lot- 
release  at  press  time.  Lew  Hahn, 
N’RDG.V  general  manager,  com¬ 
mented  on  it  as  “whollv  reasonable’’ 
and  suggested  that  stores  confer 
with  their  newspapers  on  plans 
for  devoting  advertising  sj>ace  hit¬ 
herto  given  to  textile  merchandise, 
to  support  of  government  war  ac¬ 
tivities. 


Young  America  Sews 
— and  Designs  Too 

THE  RESULTS  of  the  third  an¬ 
nual  National  Sewing  Contest  s|M)n- 
sored  by  the  National  Needlecraft 
Bureau  indicated  that  busy  young 
■America  is  sewing.  .All  the  six  win¬ 
ning  contestants  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  w'ork  or  educational 
studies  and  garments  submitted 
were  made  at  home,  ftften  were  de¬ 
signed  by  the  makers  as  well.  TIic 
Bureau  points  out  that,  “In  line 
with  the  govertimetit’s  etulorseinent 
of  home  sewitig  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
leasing  materials,  manpower  and 
machinerv  for  the  war  effort,  it  was 
significant  that  a  majority  of  the 
garments  submitted  were  suits.” 
This  is,  they  believe,  a  duration 
trend.  Of  particular  interest,  the 
NNB  states,  was  the  fact  that  en¬ 
tries  iti  general  were  decidedlv  on 
the  |)ractical  side  but  with  no  loss 
of  individuality  in  design. 

The  winning  contestants  and 
their  garments  were  presented  to 
the  press  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  on 
June  8th. 

A  New  History  of 
Textile  Progress 

AN  ILLUSI  R.MED  chronicle 
ol  major  techtiological  advances 
which  have  made  textile  history  is 
to  be  louml  in  “Continuous  Pro¬ 
cess  and  Its  Contributioti  to  Tex¬ 
tile  Progress,”  published  by  Indus¬ 
trial  Rayon  Corporation. 

Between  the  invention  of  the  lly 
slutttle  loom  atid  the  (ontinuous 
spinnitig  atul  processing  machine  is 
a  story  of  successive  inventions 
which,  in  turn,  necessitated  further 
inventions.  The  textile  iiulusiry 
seems  to  have  reached  its  greatness 
by  virtue  of  that  vicious  circle- 
and  at  the  time  of  the  various  de¬ 
velopments,  the  circle  could  he 
called  \  icious,  for  each  new  insen- 
tion  speeded  up  one  process  at  a 
time  and  left  the  new  machines 
idle,  waiting  for  the  slower  parts  of 
the  infant  industry  to  catch  up  with 
them.  Fortutiately  there  were  men 
to  meet  the  challenge  and  when  the 
flv  shuttle  loom  was  invented  and 
it  was  apparent  that  the  old  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  could  not  keep  this  ma¬ 
chine  sujjplied,  the  roller  s|)inner. 
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which  could  better  keep  up  with 
the  new  type  of  loom,  came  into 
bein^.  With  the  advent  of  this 
new  invention,  the  old  method  of 
carding  had  to  be  discarded  and  in 
came  tlie  carding  engine.  Of  course, 
in  retrospect  it  all  looks  very  easy— 
whv  a  necessary  task  was  lieing  per¬ 
formed.  A  new  invention  was  need- 
ed— presto,  it  was  here!  We  know 
it  didn’t  happen  like  that,  but  the 
hook  does  not  go  into  copious  de¬ 
tails  concerning  the  story  of  each 
new  invention. 

The  book  has  been  published  in 
a  limited  edition  for  private  distri¬ 
bution.  but  will  be  generally  avail¬ 
able  in  major  textile  and  industrial 
centers  throughout  the  country  at 
the  public  libraries,  industrial  mus¬ 
eums,  universities,  colleges  and  tex¬ 
tile  schools.— PHYixts  Rosen 


JIM,  THE  DRIVER.., 

One  of  a  nation-wide  army  of  17,350  drivers, 
Jim  is  typical  of  the  popular,  courteous  Railway 
Expressmen  who  stop  at  your  home,  store  or  fac¬ 
tory —  whenever  there  is  a  shipment  to  be  picked 
up  or  delivered  by  Railway  Express. 

Jim  is  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather — in  rain,  hail, 
snow,  fog  or  thunderstorm.  Being  a  Railway  Ex¬ 
pressman  is  his  career,  his  life's  work. 

Today,  the  principal  concern  of  the  Jims  of  Rail¬ 
way  Express  is  to  keep  the  enormous  flow  of  war 
materials  moving  swiftly  and  uninterruptedly. 


Retail  War  Responsibilities 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

expectedly  as  it  did  the  last  time. 
That  will  be  the  time  when  the 
real  controller  will  show’  his  mettle. 
.\t  that  time  something  of  real 
genius  in  his  make-up  will  be  essen¬ 
tial,  and  that  will  be  the  time  when 
his  current  thinking  and  planning 
will  really  bear  fruit.  But  it  will 
all  depend  on  how  carefully  and 
intelligently  he  has  done  that  plan¬ 
ning. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who, 
up  to  now  have  felt  little  interest 
in  so-called  Post-War  Planning.  It 
has  been  my  deep  conviction  that 
all  of  our  energies  should  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  winning  the  war,  and 
doing  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
that  Post-War  Planning  was  wasted 
energy. 

I  think  now,  however,  and  I’m 
sure  most  of  you  will  agree,  that 
the  horizon  is  considerably  brighter. 
I’ll  admit  I  still  have  my  fingers 
crossed,  and  the  road  may  still 
prove  to  be  both  long  and  hard 
but  notwithstanding  some  con- 
tiuing  uncertainties,  it  is  our  duty 
to  start  thinking  and  planning  for 
what  may  come  in  the  post-war 
period. 

Insofar  as  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  war,  every  man— every 
company  —  every  organization, 
should  begin  an  earnest  study  of 
post-war  possibilities  and  prob¬ 
lems,  and  their  relation  to  their 
particular  communities. 


BUY  MORE  AND  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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Business  Responsibility  Involved 

Unless  s()inethinj(  is  clone  about 
it,  it  is  thought  that  our  entrance 
into  that  predicted  period  ol  f^reat 
prosperity  lollowinj^  the  war  will 
he  somewhat  delayed.  Here,  it 
would  seem  is  w'here  industry,  re¬ 
tailer  and  manulacturer  working 
together,  have  a  man-sized  job  to 
do.  Nothing  should  be  lelt  undone 
to  make  certain  that  the  transition 
period  Irom  war  to  peace  produc¬ 
tion,  however  long  that  may  be, 
will  not  witness  a  disappointed 
public  turning  u|>  its  nose  at  the 
old  designs  because  it  cannot  get 
the  expected  new  ones.  One  ol 
the  responsibilities  of  business  to¬ 
day  is  to  emphasize  in  bold  face 
type  in  every  discussion  of  planning 
for  post-war  that  the  public  should 
not  expect  “too  much  too  soon.” 

The  whetting  of  the  public  ap- 
jK’tite  for  glamorously  new  articles 
did  not  begin  with  post-war  proph¬ 
ecies.  Most  of  us  still  rememljer 
vividly  that  delightfully  fantastic 
exploration  of  the  “World  of  To- 
morrow”wh,ich  for  two  years  un¬ 
folded  so  gloriously  before  our  eyes 
on  the  Flushing,  L.  I.,  meadows. 
That  futurama  did  something  to 
millions  of  people  who  came  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  to  witness  the 
greatest  merchandise  exposition 
ever  presented  and  in  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  manner  conceived  by  man. 
That  fair  was  great  not  merely  in 
its  huge  collections  from  the  world’s 


Peak  of  Progress”  in  Pittsburgh 


This  window,  one  of  the  annual  Peaks  of  Progress  exhibit  at 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  dramatized  the  .\merican  effort  of 
1943  to  meet  lend-lease  commitments. 
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f()nse(|iu'i)ily  lollows  thal  (crtain 
niaiiuladiUTis  will  liavt-  i<>  keep  on 
doing  a  war  jol>  muil  cverylhing 
is  finally  settled. 

I'here  tan  be  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  ol  the  treniendons  expansion 
that  will  eventually  take  place  in 
American  industry.  I'lie  replace¬ 
ment  market  lor  articles  wtnn  out 
during  the  war  years  will  in  itsell 
keep  the  wheels  ol  iiulustry  lunn- 
ming.  Many  people  will  not  be 
able  to  put  oil  buying  that  new  re- 
Irigerator  or  auunnobile  and  other 
things  which  today  have  become 
definite  fixtures  in  our  modern 
way  ol  living.  I'liey  will  have  to 
lake  what  industry  can  ofler  them. 
I'hoiigh  new  articles  will  come  in 
g(KKl  time,  it  is  unfair  to  expect  and 
mitritthlul  to  predict  that  they  will 
come  overnight. 

Retailer's  Responsibility 

Now,  why  should  the  retailer 
Ik'  coiiierned  with  maiutlacturers’ 
|M>st-wat  planning  problems  at  this 
time? 

riie  retail  store  has  as  big  a  stake 
in  post-war  and  its  planning  as  any 
hranch  ol  indtistrv.  When  the  war 
is  over  available  consumer  goods 
must  be  kept  moving  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  through  the  store  Irom 
the  factory  to  the  millions  ol  homes 
throughout  the  nation,  il  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  be  maintained  at  a  level 
sufficiently  high  to  ensure  a  steady 
taking  up  ol  the  slack  as  govern¬ 
ment  lets  up  on  war  production 
and  demobili/es.  In  this  big  job  the 
retail  store  as  well  as  all  branches 
of  industry,  has  more  than  a  per- 
sonali/ed  stake.  Call  it  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  il  you  will,  to  t:aiTy  on  its 
patriotic  ellorts  so  well  begun  with 
the  outbreak  ol  the  war  and  mani- 
lested  especially  in  the  sale  ol  bonds 
and  stamps. 

Whatever  gcnnls  are  available 
must  be  kept  moving  despite  the 
dreams  ol  post-war  products,  until 
the  new  and  more  inviting  articles 
are  ready.  .Merchandising  as  an 
art  is  probably  better  expressed  in 
the  mcKlern  retail  store  than  at  any 
|K)im  ol  manulacture  and  distri¬ 
bution.  .And  it  is  well  that  this  is 
so,  lor  the  first  lew  months  alter 
the  war  may  well  put  the  ingenuity 
ol  retailing  to  the  test  of  selling 
just  plain  or  revised  1942  models 
when  the  demand  is  for  the  shining 
new  things  not  yet  ready. 


man  to  take  it 

ON  THE  CHIN  ! 


How  wo  wish  we  hod  such  a  fellow  around  here! 
However,  we  know  that  we  must  "take  it  on  the  chin" 
when  we  find  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  demand 
for  HANDELOK  CARRY  BAGS. 

In  normal  times  this  demand  is  logical  enough. 
HANDELOKS  save  on  deliveries,  reduce  wrapping 
costs,  build  customer  good  will.  And  . . .  for  hundreds 
of  items,  HANDELOKS  make  the  best  package. 

But  in  time  of  war . . .  when  more  and  more  customers 
"carry  their  own"  . . .  the  HANDELOK  convenience 
package  (with  patented  hand  grip)  meets  the  need  for 
a  smart,  efficiency  wrap  better  than  ever  before. 
Moreover,  thk  "takm  with”  habit  will  stay  with  many  a 
customer  after  Victory. 


WOLF  BROTHERS 


332  North  1 2th  Street  •  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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CON  TR  OLLERS’  WARTIME  CONFERENCE 
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Facts  on  Which  to  Base  Retail 
Post-War  Planning 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


in  bidding  up  prices  ol  the  avail¬ 
able  goods,  rite  government  enacts 
a  plan  ot  forced  savings. 

John  Public  is  forced  to  lentl  the 
government  $10, 000, 000, 000.  He 
thereupon  rearranges  his  budget 
to  read  $12,000,000,000  for  govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  $5,000,000,000  for  cur¬ 
rency,  etc.  He  may  even  cut  the 
$12,000,000,000. 

Taxation 

If  it  were  feasible,  the  ideal  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  to  pay  for  the  entire 
war  out  of  current  income,  riiis 
would  mean  pay-as-you-go  taxes 
equal  in  amount  to  the  total  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures.  Such  a  solu¬ 
tion  would  so  decrease  purchasing 
power  as  to  bring  disposable  in¬ 
come  and,  hence,  demand  in  line 
with  civilian  supply. 

There  would  then  be  no  prob¬ 
lem  of  inflation.  But  such  a  solu¬ 
tion,  while  ideal,  has  never  been 
politically  feasible.  Even  the  50‘'', 
taxes  of  Great  Britain  are  regarded 
by  Britons  as  excessive.  They  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  be  enacted  in  this 
country,  and  if  they  were,  there 
would  still  be  an  inflation  problem 
here. 

Price-Fixing 

Just  as  the  primitive  physician 
treated  the  temperature  of  his 
patient  by  blood-letting,  ice-packs, 
etc.,  so  the  primitive  economist  has 
offered  to  treat  inflation  by  fixing 
prices.  In  cases  where  the  price 
advances  were  caused  by  specula¬ 
tion,  immediate  results  seemed  to 
develop;  by  fixing  prices  below  the 
market  the  speculator  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  loss.  As  a  result, 
speculative  demand  collapsed. 

The  OP.\  tried  this  remedy  ef¬ 
fectively  early  in  1942  when  markets 
were  highly  speculative  and  when 
supply  was  more  than  adequate 
to  meet  normal  demand.  But  as 
manufactured  supplies  shrunk,  this 
method  became  less  and  less  ef¬ 
fective.  Merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers  refused  to  do  business  unless 
their  costs  were  covered.  Labor 
demanded  higher  wages  to  offset 
price  increases. 

The  OPA  Administrator  was  re¬ 


placed.  Supplies  have  contitiued  to 
shrink  and  the  new  .Vdministrator 
is  under  fire  in  every  direction. 

Rationing 

Price-fixing  discourages  produc¬ 
tion  and  so  brings  about  the  need 
for  its  corollary— rationing. 

In  its  utmost  simplicity  ration¬ 
ing  represents  an  attempt  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  scarce  super-money  (the 
ration  coupon)  lor  the  e.xcessive 
ordinary  money.  Ihe  first  effect 
is  to  shift  the  demand  from  the 
rationed  commodity  to  others 
which  are  growing  scarce  and  are, 
therefore,  likely  to  be  rationed. 

W'hen  shoes  were  rationed  early 
in  the  year,  the  demantl  for  almost 
all  types  of  department  and  variety 
store  merchandise  increased  sharp¬ 
ly.  I'his  increase  in  'consumer 
spending  ititensifies  the  shortages  of 
merchandise  and  thereby  increases 
the  inflationary  pressures.  It 
hastens  the  day  when  other  goods 
must  be  rationed. 

Problems  of  enforcement  are  es¬ 
pecially  grievous  because  for  many 
years  the  American  public  has  beeti 
taught  that  it  is  smart  to  avoid  or 
even  evade  the  law.  The  old  Pro¬ 
hibition  law  sired  this  attitude.  The 
contradictory  and  often  unneces¬ 
sary  orders  of  OP.\  have  nutured  it. 

Higher  Price  Level  Certain 

Nothing  ofleretl  so  far  by  go\- 
ernment  that  is  politically  feasible 
w'ill  prevent  the  price  le\el  from 
rising.  Retailers,  therefore,  shoukl 
count  upon  increases  in  prices. 
I’heir  post-war  planning  should 
assume  higher  price  levels.  Many 
of  the  problems  facing  retailers 
after  tlie  war  will  be  associated  with 
changing  price  levels. 

Since  they  are  faced  with  in¬ 
ventory  control  and  cannttt  hedge 
against  price  ittcreases  by  holding 
large  stocks  of  merchandise,  and 
since  price  “control”  and  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax  law  prevent  them  from 
keeping  any  significant  part  of 
profits  that  could  be  obtained  from 
rising  price  levels,  retailers  by  and 
large  should  assume  that  they  w'ill 
need  new  financing  in  the  post-war 
world.  In  the  immediate  months 


after  the  war  their  receivables  will 
be  low.  As  these  increase,  they  will 
need  nmre  and  more  working 
capital. 

rite  economic  pressures  ol  the 
war  will  unquestionably  bring 
about  further  changes  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth.  I'he  lornier 
“have-nots”  will  by  the  end  of 
194$  possess  claims  to  fifty  or  more 
billion  dollars  worth  of  goods, 
whereas  the  total  wealth  of  the 
country  will  probably  not  exceed 
six  hundred  billion  dollars.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
this  great  shift  in  the  claims  to 
goods  will  change  the  demand  of 
ctmsumers. 

Danger  in  Shift  of 
Trading  Areas 

rite  war  is  relocating  popula¬ 
tion.  .Some  cities  are  becoming 
better  trading  centers  than  others. 

.V  good  many  of  these  population 
shifts  will  be  permanent,  since 
many  war  plants  have  been  located 
near  power  resources  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

riiis,  of  course,  means  that  as 
national  income  again  lines  with 
the  supply  of  civilian  goods  in  the 
post-war  clays,  either  (1)  by  nation¬ 
al  income  dropping  as  armament 
work  falls  ofl  faster  than  civilian 
work  can  be  resumed,  or  (2)  by 
})rices  rising  Irecause  consumers 
quickly  exercise  their  war-origin¬ 
ated  claims  to  goods,  some  areas 
are  going  to  do  smaller  unit  vol¬ 
umes  of  business  and  some  larger. 
Each  retailer  here  would  be  well- 
advised  to  become  a  gadfly  to  the 
industrialists  of  his  city. 

If  he  can  force  them  to  make 
post-war  plans  more  ambitious  than 
the  mere  shutting  down  of  factories 
or  parts  of  them,  he  will  render 
them,  his  community  and  himself 
a  service.  By  assuming  such  a  role, 
each  of  you  can  know  what  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  likely  for  your 
community  and  so  what  level  of 
trade  you  can  expect. 

You  will  also  have  information 
to  judge  the  direction  in  which 
population  in  your  city  is  likely 
to  move.  You  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  whether  you 
should  have  a  short  or  long-term 
lease  and  whether  you  should  en¬ 
large  your  present  plant  or  move 
to  a  better  location.  In  short,  you 
will  be  able  to  plan  intelligently 
for  the  future  of  your  business. 
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u.  .hat  s  not  unusual.  Planes  anu  guns 
itions  often  find  their  way  into  hotels 
o  the  production  lines. 

e.  thousands  of  men  are  thronging  hoteh 

America  today-bluepr.nts  m  hand 
the  country’s  resources  to  war.  Th  y 
wiring,  arguing,  plodding  «" 

;d  in  their  fight  against  time  Amer.ca  s 

re  their  battleground. 

V  vour  favorite  hotel  may  he  hampered  by 
;»e  of  trained  manpower,  by  lack  of  essen- 

S^ls  bv  curtailment  of  important  food 

but  because  all  this  is  helping  to  win  ih 
:„'elmL  are  determined  to  keep  th.ngs 
Please  help  them  when  you  can. 

-f 


34th  Street  at  Eighth  Avenue,  New 

Fronk  1.  Andrews,  Prestdenf 
2500  ROOWS  FROM  $3.85 

Horn,  of  Protecto-Koy  Bathrooms... they’re  ultra. 


What!  Tanks 


in  This  Hotel? 


I 


LAST  YEAR’S  BONDS  GOT  US  STARTE 


Last  year  saw  nearly  30,000,- 
000  workers  voluntarily  buy¬ 
ing  War  Bonds  through  some  175,- 
000  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plans.  And 
buying  these  War  Bonds  at  an 
average  rate  of  practically  10%  cf 
their  gross  pay! 

This  year  we've  got  to  top  all 
these  figures — and  top  them  hand¬ 
somely!  For  the  swiftly  accelerated 
purchase  of  War  Bonds  is  one  of 
the  greatest  services  we  can  render 
to  our  country  .  .  .  and  to  our  own 
sons  .  .  .  and  our  neighbors'  sons. 
Through  the  mounting  purchase  of 
War  Bonds  we  forge  a  more  po¬ 
tent  weapon  of  victory,  and  build 
stronger  bulwarks  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

"But  there's  a  Pay-Roll  Savings 


Plan  already  running  in  m'y  plant." 

Sure,  there  is — but  how  long  is 
it  since  you've  done  anything  about 
it?  These  plans  won't  run  without 
winding,  any  more  than  your  watch! 
Check  up  on  it  today.  If  it  doesn't 
show  substantially  more  than  10% 
of  your  plant's  pay-roll  going  into 
War  Bonds,  it  needs  winding! 

And  you're  the  man  to  wind  it! 
Organize  a  vigorous  drive.  In  just 
6  days,  a  large  airplane  manufac¬ 
turer  increased  his  plant's  showing 
from  35%  of  employees  and  2 1/2% 
of  pay-roll,  to  98%  of  employees 
and  12%  of  pay-roll.  A  large  West 
Coast  shipyard  keeps  participation 
jacked  up  to  14%  of  pay-roll!  You 
can  do  as  well,  or  better. 

By  so  doing,  you  help  your  na¬ 


tion,  you  help  your  workers,  and 
you  also  help  yourself.  In  plant 
after  plant,  the  successful  working 
out  of  a  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan  has 
given  labor  and  management  a 
common  interest  and  a  common 
goal.  Company  spirit  soars.  Minor 
misunderstandings  and  disputes 
head  downward,  and  production 
swings  up. 

War  Bonds  will  help  us  win  the 
war,  and  help  close  the  inflationary 
gap.  And  they  won't  stop  working 
when  victory  comes!  On  the  con¬ 
trary — they  will  furnish  a  reservoir 
of  purchasing  power  to  help  Amer¬ 
ican  business  re-establish  itself  in 
the  markets  of  peace.  Remember, 
the  bond  charts  of  today  are 
the  sales  curves  of  tomorrow! 


* 


You’ve  done  your  bit m  Now  do  your  best! 


THIS  SPACE  IS  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  AMERICA  S  ALL-OUT  WAR  EFFORT  PT 
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